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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Rivers to this and other Countries. 
Sir, 


HE rivers of a‘country contribute greatly to its beauty and to 
its riches. A purling stream is an established favourite with 
lovers of rural ornament, occupies a conspicuous part in every 
page of descriptive poetry, and seems to be a leading feature in 
beautiful and picturesque scenery. The manufacturer seeks with 
avidity the bank of a rapid brook, that he may employ the weight 
of its current in communicating motion to his machinery, and in 
superseding the use of animal strength. The merchant establish- 
es his warehouse in the neighbourhood of a navigable river, that, 
in the transmission of his goods, he may avail himself of the 
cheapness, the facility, and the expedition of water carriage. 
Farmers, in common with other classes of society, are undoubt- 
edly benefited by the rivers which intersect their fields, as tend- 
ing to facilitate the general progress of improvement, and as cre- 
ating, in consequence, an effective demand for the various pro- 
ducts of the soil. Still, however, they regard the neighbourhood 
of a river with an evileye. They lose sight of its ultimate advan- 
tages, while smarting under its immediate injuries. ‘They ob- 
serve the smallest brook silently wearing down its banks, and in- 
cessantly encroaching on the adjacent fields. They have some- 
times the mortification to see the larger rivers, and even brooks, 
when swollen to the magnitude of rivers by a summer storm, in- 
undating an extensive district, destroying the crops in the luxu- 
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tiance of their growth, and covering their finest fields with bar- 
ren sand. ‘To communicate some instructions which may be of 
use to avert those calamities, is the design of this paper. 

It is evident, that the same mode of management is not appli» 
cable to all rivers, or even to every part of any river. The re- 
medy, if effectual, must be suited to the nature of the evil. In 
correcting the injurious tendency of rivers, however, all that can 
be effected by art is to introduce a system of palliation. In spite 
of every human effort, the superabundant moisture which falls 
on the surface of the earth will run off in those tracks pointed 
out by nature for its course, and at every flood will carry a por 
tion of the finest soil to the sea. The palliations to be adopted 
in any instance, must be indicated by local circumstances ; such 
as, the size of the river, the rapidity of its current, and the situ- 
ation of its banks. A separate account seems necessary of the 
principal varieties in these respects, as they appear in the climate 
of North Britain. 

Scotland may be characterized as generally mountainous. Its 
aspect, from being destitute of artificial shelter against the seve- 
rity of the climate, was long proverbially forbidding to southern 
strangers. Bleak mountains, in some situations covered with brown 
heath, in others deformed with grey rocks, were considered as 
being the leading feature of the country, and as occupying the 
greater part of its surface. That unfavourable judgment is not 
altogether the effect of English spleen, or of partial observation. 
After the utmost effects of Scotish industry and perseverance in 
extending the system of aration, it was found, in the year 1793, 
as the result of the inquiries instituted by the Board of Agri- 
culture, that the waste land considerably exceeded what was a- 
rable, there being stated about fourteen millions of acres of the 
former, and only twelve millions of the latter. As the wastes 
consist almést entirely of land so elevated as to be unfit for 
tillage, and as the arable land comprehends the skirts of the 
mountains to the height often of seven or eight hundred feet a- 
bove the level of the sea, it is evident that the mountainous 
tracts are of far greater extent than the champaign. It may be 
stated, also, that those mountainous tracts are not equally dis- 
tributed over the surface of the country. The most considerable 
champaign districts are situated in the central counties, and on 
the eastern coast; while mountains prevail, with few exceptions, 
along all the western shore, and towards either extremity of the 
kingdom. 

From this account, it is easy to determine the origin and the 
course of the rivers of Scotland. The breadth of the country is 
inconsiderable, when compared with the elevation of its moun- 
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tains. The rivers must therefore descend with a short and a ra- 
pid course towards either sea. It appears, also, that the highest 
ridge of land, or, as it is provincially called, the water-shade, ap- 
proaches generally to the western coast. This circumstance 
forms a marked difference between the eastern and the western 
rivers. The former, from the greater length of their course, are 
of larger size, and, from flowing through an open country, de- 
scend with a gentle stream to the sea. The latter are more ra- 
pid and irregular in their course, and are generally ready to fail 
into the sea, when they have reached the bases of their native 
mountains. 

1. The largest rivers of Scotland are situated in the central 
counties. Taking their rise in the mountainous districts on the 
north and on the south, they bend their course through the in- 
tervening champaigns, and communicate, by large estuaries, with 
the sea. Of this character are the rivers Forth, Tay, and Clyde. 
Agriculture suffers little injury from these at their junction with 
the sea, and even so far as the tide ascends their course. The 
agitation of the water, occasioned by the flowing and ebbing of 
the tide, has hollowed out a channel sufficiently capacious to con- 
tain the greatest land floods. It sometimes happens that a river, 
within the tideway, has a fall so great as to occasion a consider- 
able curvent, and that this current is so powerful as to pass be- 
yond the centre of the channel, and to undermine the opposing 
bank. In this case, the usual practice is to plant willows along the 
vulnerable bank ; and the current is thus prevented from wash- 
ing away the friable earth by the matted roots and depending 
branches of these aquatics. This evil, however, is of rare oc- 
currence ; the injury sustained is but of trifling extent; and the 
remedy now mentioned, if stones cannot easily be found to make 
jetties, is the most eligible that can be adopted. Rivers, after 
meeting with the tide, generally flow with a sluggish and al- 
most imperceptible current. Their banks, instead of being un- 
detmined by the agitation of the water, and of assuming a per- 
pendicular form, are gently inclined; and the inclination is so_ 
gtadual, as to leave an extensive beach between high and low 
water mark. This intermediate space, from being twice covered 
every day by the tide, has been tacitly respected by dull farmers 
as the legitimate domain of the sea, and expressly subjected, by 
grave legislators, to the code of maritime law. ‘There seems 
now to be a tendency to consider this claim of the watery ele- 
ment over part of terra firma to be unwarranted—to be an u- 
surpation. As the wants of an increasing population present an 
utgent demand for every product of the ground, farmers have 
been encouraged not only to contend with the inclemency of the 
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climate, and to carry aration so far up the skirts of the moun- 
tains as the scanty crop will repay their toil, but also to resist 
the immemorial sovereignty of the sea,—to erect embankments far 
within the high water mark, and to say to the swelling tide, 
Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther. The encroachment 
here is not of rivers upon cultivated ground, but of cultivation 
on the watery domains : a description therefore of embankments 
for excluding the tide, falls not within the limits of the present 
paper. Such of your readers as wish for information on this 
subject, will be gratified, by consulting the third volume of your 
instructive Miscellany, which contains a detailed account of a 
successful embankment executed at the mouth of the Cree, on 
the coast of Galloway. 

2. Another variety may be considered as éomprehending the 
rivers already mentioned, during the higher part of their course, 
and all rivers of secondary magnitude throughout nearly their 
whole course. Examples of the latter may be found in the 
‘Tweed, Spey, and most other rivers on the eastern and southern 
coasts. All of those rivers, whether of primary or secondary 
magnitude, flow along those tracts which are called Dales * in 
the south country, and Straths in the Highlands; and which may 
be described as appearing at first but a narrow interstice be- 
tween two neighbouring mountains, that gradually enlarges intoa 
winding vale, and towards the coast expands into an open cham- 
paign. ‘These level tracts, being composed of the spoils of ,the 
surrounding hilly ranges, washed down by torrents, and deposit- 
ed loosely on the lower grounds, allow the rivers to proceed in 
their course with a regular fall, and almost uniform motion. 
Hence the rivers, or parts of rivers comprehended under this va- 
riety, may be characterized as flowing with considerable rapidity, 
and admitting of little other variation than occasionally to rush 
down with the impetuosity of a stream, and to compensate for 
this acceleration by the stagnation of the succeeding pool. 

An obvious evil in those rivers, is the eaialisis of their 
course. It may easily be conceived, that rivers, by flowing in 2 
straight channel, would occupy a smaller portion of ground, and 
discharge their tribute of water sooner into the sea: but it does 

not 


* The terms, Dale and Strath, seem to be of the same Gaelic ori- 
” gin. The former prevails in the South, and the latter is still retain- 
ed in the North. They are strictly of the same import, if we may 
judge from common usage ; a surer criterion than distant, and often 
fanciful etymology. What was anciently called Strathclyde, is now 
Clydesdale ; and an extensive parish in that district, is named indis- 
ctiminately, from the river Avon, which intersects it, either Strath- 
aven or Avondale. 
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not appear that their present winding course can receive much 
improvement from art. The windings, though numerous, sel- 
dom vary far from a straight line; rarely forming a complete se- 
micircle ; more frequently only a small segment of a large circle. 
If the object in view, therefore, be merely to gain ground from 
a crooked river, little advantage is to be obtained from altering 
and straightening its channel. It is evident, from the well-known 
proportion between the diameter and the circumference of a cir- 
cle, that, even in those windings which form a complete semi- 
circle, the extent of ground gained by turning the river from the 
curve to the cord, amounts only to one-half of the space occu- 
pied by the latter. The fee-simple of such an inconsiderable 
acquisition will, in a few favoured situations only, be sufficient 
to repay the expenge of making a new channel for a river, and of 
converting the old one into arable ground. 

The field of improvement appears, from these observations, to 
be confined to the present channel: and here no great injury is 
to be primarily apprehended from inundation. ll rivers exert a 
powerful and a permanent force in enlarging the breadth, and 
particularly the depth of their channel. Even those which seem 
almost stagnant,—which flow with a current scarcely perceptible, 
have, from being confined for ages to the same track, hollowed 
out a channel sufficiently capacious to contain the greatest flood. 
This natural tendency must be most powerful in rivers, such as 
those now under consideration, flowing with considerable rapi- 
dity. In them, therefore, the process’ of excavating a channel 
must be most speedily accomplished, if it has not been counter- 
acted by some accidental obstacle. Now, the most frequent ob- 
stacle is the encroachment of a rapid river on the adjacent fields, 
and the variation which must ensue in the position of the chan- 
nel. The friction, if we may apply that term to fluids, —the 
friction of a river is always greatest at its windings. Water flow- 
ing, like every object set in motion, proceeds in a straight line, 
till it meets some obstacle, and is compelled to assume a new 
direction. In a winding river, if a strong current be formed, 
it must, according to its natural tendency,: soon be diverted 
from the centre of the channel; and proceeding outwards, it - 
must at last strike against the exterior bank of the curve, where, 
i proportion to the impetuosity, will be the effect produced, of 
washing down the earth of which the bank is composed, and of 
hollowing out the bed in which the current flows. The appear- 
ance which a river presents in such a situation, is, on the one 
side, a high perpendicular mouldering bank, with a deep pool 
underneath ; and on the other, a bed of sand, deposited by the 
fiver there, undisturbed by the current, and almost remaining at 
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rest. It is at this point, that we generally trace the cause and 
the commencement of inundations. The sand-bank deposited on 
the stagnant side of the winding river, diminishes the capacity of 
its channel ; the strong current rushing towards the other side, 
disturbs the equable flow, and retards the onward progress of the 
water: in consequence of both, high floods, not finding a free 
passage in the bed of the river, overflow its banks, and desolate 
the adjicent plains, 

To prevent the encroachment of rivers, it is necessary to 
strengthen the resistance of the vulnerable bank. For this pur- 
pose, willows are sometimes planted along its margin ; but their 
depending branches, by intercepting alluvion, soon contract the 
channel of the river, and, by increasing the risk of inundation, 
occasion a greater calamity than that which tHey are designed to 
cure. This inconvenience attending willows, points out the pro- 

riety of substituting a jetty of stones. The resistance of the 
Sask however, is thus increased at one point. To afford com- 
plete security, it is necessary to construct a series of jetties along 
the whole bank. These, if stones be distant, are expensive in 
the erection; and after being erected, require frequent repara- 
tions, from being subject to be undermined and swept away 
by the hitherto undiminished impetuosity of the stream, A re- 
medy, less expensive, and more effectual, might be discovered, 
if due attention had been paid to the radical evil. ‘This, without 
doubt, is the obliquity of the current. The chief indication of 
cure, therefore, is to ascend the river to the point where the cur. 
rent commences, and to remove every obstacle which diverts it 
from the centre of the channel. In the lower district of Tweed- 
dale, the course of the Tweed has been greatly improved on this 
obvious principle, by simply removing the large stones from the 
bed of the river. When this primary operation is effected, by 
clearing the channel, and conducting the body of the river in the 
direction of its centre, it is time to attend to the situation of the 
vulnerable bank ; and all that is then necessary, is to reduce its 
original precipitous form into an inclined plane, and te protect it, 
wnder the surface of the river, with-a shelving layer of stones. 

3. Rivulets are a third variety. Under this head may be ar- 
ranged the tributaries of the rivers already mentioned, and all ri- 
vers, with a few exceptions in the central counties, on the west- 
ern coast of Scotland. Their name imports, that they are rivers 
itt miniature. Besides this character of inferiority in size, they 
may be further described as situated in a narrower vale, and de- 
scending with greater rapidity. In provincial language, this va- 
riety is commonly called Waters ; that designation being seldom 
given to the larger rivers, and never to the smaller streams or 
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rush down the mountain’s side, and are known by the name of 
Burns. 

It might be supposed, that rivulets would flow generally in the 
lowest part of their narrow glens ; and that this track would be 
at an equal distance from the rising grounds on either side. They 
are rarely, however, found in this situation. They generally flow 
along one side of their native vales; and, what seems singular at 
first sight, bend their course to that side where the hilly range 
rises most abruptly. So strong is this predilection, that they are 
often found to vary their course, aud to traverse the vale from 
side to side, in order to regain their favourite situation, and to 
wind around the base of a steep mountain. If the acclivity be 
composed of rock, the rains may descend, and the floods may 
come, but the rivulet will beat against it in vain, and continue to 
flow harmlessly over its original rocky bed: if earth or gravel be 
the chief ingredient, every flood makes an encroachment on the 
mountain’s side ; and in process of time the rivulet scoops out a 
precipitous semicircular basin, whose mouldering brink, if un- 
warily approached by cattle, suddenly gives way under their feet, 
and dashes them in pieces among the rocks below. The usual 
remedy here is, to erect a jetty of stones at the point where en- 
croachment begins. The whole body of water in the rivulet is 
thus dashed against the opposite bank, but is seon repelled to its 
original situation,—like a ray of light meeting a reflecting sub- 
stance, where the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of re- 
flexion. A second jetty must be erected, to stem the impetuo- 
sity of the reflected current ; ‘and indeed, if the precipice be of 
considerable length, a series of them will be necessary. In such 
a situation, a rivulet may be said to have attained its maximum of 
desolating power ; it flows in a zig-zag direction, rushing inces- 
santly from side to side, and exhausting its impetuosity in rava- 
ging the opposing banks. A simpler remedy is, to abide by the 
original channel, to straighten it as much as possible by removing 
every rock or stone, and to defend the acclivity of the mountain, 
by forming a sloping embankment along the margin of the rivu- 
let. It will be necessary further to protect, in part, this embank- 
ment with a ‘coating of stones, as tivulets are so impetuous as to 
wash away loose earth, and even to tear up matted grass. With 
regard to the precipitous excavation, if no further encroachment 
is made, nature, unassisted, will gradually reduce it to a sloping 
bank, and cover it with suitable herbage. 

In the other part of its course, where the rivulet cresses a vale, 
its evil influences are of greater extent, and more difficult to cure. 
It flows in a serpentine direction; and in consequence of its ra- 
pidity, forms an impetuous current at every windifig, which dashes 
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against the opposing bank, and soon encroaches on the adjacent 
field. This encroachment is so rapid, that the rivulet varies its 
course after almost every high flood, forming a new channel in 
the space formerly occupied by its bank, and leaving the old one 
filled with a bed of gravel. As the waste on the one side is al. 
ways accompanied and equalled by the deposition on the other, 
the channel can never be enlarged by the largest floods, or by 
the most extensive encroachments. From incessantly varying its 
eourse, the rivulet always flows in a narrow, and in a shallow 
channel; and from the inadequacy of the channel to contain 
even inconsiderable floods, arises the frequency with which it o- 
verflows the adjacent plains. ‘To guard against inundation, as 
being a greater calamity than encroachment, an embankment is 
sometimes constructed on each side of the rivulet, and at some 
distance from its margin. ‘The intervening space, though natur- 
ally fertile, is left uncultivated and unproductive, exposed to be 
covered by floods, and to be ravaged by torrents. ‘Though this 
costly sacrifice is made for the security of the remaining vale, 
it is often unavailing to accomplish that humble aim. Durin 
some high flood, the rivulet perhaps bursts from its channel, a 
rushes at once against the embankment; or, though it abide by 
its ordinary track, yet, in the course of incessant encroachment, 
it ultimately reaches the same point, where it speedily sweeps a- 
way the loose materials of which the embankment is composed, 
and pours its raging torrent into the defenceless fruitful field. 
Another remedy, perhaps more expensive, certainly more effec- 
tual, has been adopted. If the rivulet flow in a serpentine and « 
shallow course, it will be adviseable at the first to ‘abandon the 
prefent track as incorrigible, and to form a new and a straight 
channel, of sufficient capacity to contain the greatest flood. If 
the channel be already straight, or nearly so, it must be adopted as 
the basis of improvement. Endeavour to bring the course of the 
rivulet as near as possible to a straight line, as it is only in this . 
case that the body of its water can flow in the centre of the bed, 
without washing soil from one bank, or depositing sand on the 
cther. Remove every stone, whether great or smail, in the chan- 
nel, and the first flood will sweep away the loose gravel, and un- 
cover another layer of stones? these stones must be also remov- 
ed; and this operation must be repeated after every successive 
ficed, till the rivulet shall have hollowed out a channel of sufli- 
cient depth. Upon this plan, there has been recently improved 
the coutse of a rapid rivulet, which intersects the fertile vale of 
Campsie, in the county of Stirling. In one place, where the ri- 
vulet irregularly crossed the vale, Sir Charles Edmondstone of 
Duntreath has excavated a new channel, without devolving the 
expense 
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expense on his neighbouring tenants ; and seclaimed a fertile spot, 
formerly almost waste, from the frequency of inundations. Ina 
higher part of its course, where, from its great rapidity, the ri- 
vulet was incessantly ravaging or overflowing its banks, the Rev. 
Mr Lapslie’s father, upwards of thirty years ago, effectually 
cured both irregularities, by clodding the water after every sum- 
mer flood. By removing every layer of stones successively un- 
covered, he sunk the channel to such a depth as rendered the ad- 
jacent fields secure from inundation ; and by laying those stones 
along the shelving banks, he rendered them invulnerable by the 
most impetuous torrent. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further, and to trace to 
their sources the minute ramifications of rivulets. Most of these 
are situated in mountainous districts; and, while rushing down 
rugged precipices, or gliding unseen through deep ravines, are 
elevated far above the region of cultivation. Such of them as 
flow through lower and arable grounds, approach to the character 
of rivulets, and must be subjected to the same system of ma- 
nagement. Before closing this paper, it may be proper to take 
notice of a case, common to all the varieties already mentioned, 
and occurring in streams of every intermediate size, from the 
smallest brook to the largest river, viz. 

4, Obliterated lakes. Every river has been described as flowing 
in a vale of: variable breadth. The hilly ranges by which it is 
bounded on either side, sometimes approach to the brink of the 
river, and interrupt the continuity of the vale; sometimes cross 
the channel, come into actual contact, and disturb the uniform 
progress of the river. Above this natural mound, the river col- 
lects its water, and expands into a lake. When it has risen to 
the top of the mound, it resumes its course, rushing down al- 
ways rapidly, sometimes precipitantly. ‘The lake, thus com- 
pleted, is ultimately doomed to disappear. Its depth is gradually 
diminishing, by the deposition of alluvion brought down by 
floods ; its surface is likewise sinking, from the river incessant] 
deepening the channcl of its outlet. In consequence of tech 
these processes, all lakes, fed by rivers, have declined from their 
first extent; and many, in the lapse of ages, have been entirely 
obliterated. The site of the latter, however, can be still recog 
nized, from the river being almost stagnant, flowing in a mean- 
dering direction, and forming in its course a series of peninsulas. 
The adjacent flats, or haughs,* as they ate provinciaily called, 


have 





* It has often been remarked, that the Scotish language abounds 
im terms to express every appearance of nature; and that it is often 
impossible 
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have also something peculiar, consisting of a clay soil, rising lit. 
tle above the surface of the river, and presenting the appearance 
of an unsightly marsh. As another characteristic, it may be fur- 
ther stated, that the outlet is frequently insufficient to discharge 
high floods ; that, from the consequent stagnation, the river co- 
vers the adjacent flats; and that, for a time, the lake regains its 
eriginal grandeur. ‘The improvement of those situations is ob- 
vious to the eve, though expensive in the execution. Deepen as 
much as. possible the outlet of the river, which will lower its sur- 
face throughout the whole length of the original lake ; straighten 
the channel, by abandoning its winding mazes, and forming a 
new course across the neck of every peninsula; lastly, if stagna- 
tion be not thus prevented, raise an embankment on each side of 
the river, of sufficient elevation to contain the greatest flood ;— 
and all the expense will soon be repaid by the grateful fertility of 
grounds consisting of the richest clay, and lying in the most ge- 
nial situation. 

The preceding remarks, Mr Conductor, are handed you for in- 
sertion, if your instructive pages are not preoccupied by more 
useful matters. Iam, &c. &c. 

Fintry Manse, 30th Dee. 1810. Joun Granam. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Directions given by Mr Craik of Arbigland to Mr Peter Gordon, 
one of his Pupils, anent the Culture and Management of Kel- 
ton-Lodge Farm, near Castle- Douglas, Galloway, 1773. Com- 
municated by James Grierson Esq. Daigoner. 


Tue first great object in husbandry is, to improve the land to 
as high a degrce as it can be brought, at a profitable expense; 
aod the next is, to bring it into such a course of management as 
will keep it always up to the same state of fertility, whether in 
corn or in grass, 

As you have the materials of improvement at hand, and a pro- 
per,soil, which has been in grass for many years, great encourage- 
nent is afforded to proceed with vigour in dressing the farm ; and 
the sooner this is accomplished, you will have the longer time to 
enjoy the profits. Iu order to this, I would advise you to lay 

on 


impossible to translate these into English. I do not know that the 
hatter has any words equivalent to haugh and holm. The former 
expresses a flat formed by 2 stagnant river, and consisting of a bed 
of clay ; the latter is restricted to a flat, formed by a running stream, 
ef whose soil gravel is the chief ingredient, 
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on marl the summer before you break up the lea; after which, 
you may, in the first course, take two crops of oats: after the 
second crop of oats, plough in the stubble for a winter-fallow as 
soon after harvest as you conveniently can, and let this plough- 
ing be pretty deep. In the spring, cross-harrow the ridges with 
a break-harrow ; and, with a second ploughing and harrowing, the 
land will be tolerably prepared for a potato crop. Lay so much 
as you intend for potatoes into four-feet ridges, by making a large 
open furrow with the double mould-board plough ; and into the 
furrow lay well rotted dung, at the rate of 45 cart-loads to the acre. 
Plant the potatoes on the dung, and cover them with the plough, 
and finish the ridges at your conveniency. Horse-hoe, hand-hoe, 
and hand-weed through the summer ; as, on the exact execution 
of the different operations on the fallow crops, not only the suc- 
cess of the crop depends, but also that of the succeeding crops 
of grain and grass seeds. 

You may prepare for rurnips as much more of your fallow as 
your dung will serve, to be managed in the same manner as the 
potatoes ; and, if any part of your fallow remain, for which you 
have not dung, be sure to work it well during the summer 
months, and lay it up into narrow ridges before winter, which 
are to be cross-harrowed down next spring before the seed-fur- 
row, and sown, alongst with the rest, with barley and grass-seeds, 
giving at the rate of 8 lib. of red clover seed, 6 lib. of white clo- 
ver seed; and 1 bushel ryegrass to the acre. If you choose to 
have a little wheat, you may sow it on that part on which the 
potatoes were; and you may try white peas, to be horse-hoed, 
on that part of the fallow for which you have not dung. The 
Charleton white pea is the most proper for being horse-heed, as 
the straw is short, and it is a great bearer. In the above man- 
ner, go over the whole farm as expeditiously as you can, without 
returning to break up any of the fields laid down to grass, till the 
whole is finished. 

When this is accomplished, I would recommend the following 
course of cropping through the remainder of your lease, as best 
calculated to preserve the land in full vigour, and yield the great- 
est profit, at the same time that the labour is so divided as not 
to throw you into any improper hurry. 

First, break up the lea with oats. Suppose your farm may con- 
tain 200 acres arable, I propose one half to be in white and fallow 
crops, and the other half in hay and pasture; in this course of 
management, viz. 33 acres from the lea, broke up and sown with 
oats broadcast yearly, plough down the stubble before winter, as 
above; prepare what part of the 33 acres you propose for pota- 
toes, peas and beans, all to be dressed with dung at the rate of 
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45 two-horse cart loads to the acre, and all to be horse-hoed; the 
remainder of the fallow prepared for turnips, with the like quan. 
tity of dung, and also horse-hoed, &c. After the potatoes, peas 
and beans, these parts are to be sowed with wheat upon once 
ploughing ; and that in turnips to be sowed in the spring with 
barley broadcast, and both laid down with grass-seeds as above, 
—sowing the grass-seeds on the braird of the wheat any time in 
April. You may take one crop or two of hay the first year of 
the grass-seeds, or one crop the first year, and another the se- 
cond year, as you choose. You ought not, however, to take 
more than two crops of hay during the time the fields lye out in 
grass; and pasture them afterwards. 

The great point to be attended to in this plan, is the procuring 
a sufficient quantity ef dung for dressing 33 acres yearly, at the 
rate of 45 carts to the acre; and, to obtain this, you ought to 
have a straw-yard with sheds and hecks for feeding cattle, in 
which as many should be kept as will eat all the white and green 
fodder, excepting what will serve your horses. Before putting 
in the cattle, lay a bottom, two feet chick, of fat earth from the 
loch, over all the straw-yards; and, after this is well covered 
with the cattles’ dung, lay another layer of earth, a foot thick ; 
and so on, through the season. 

In the spring, clear out the straw-yard, and make all up into 
hillocks in the field which is to be dunged; and it will be well 
worth your while to give about ten carts of marl to every 35 
carts of straw-yard dung, when you make up the dunghill ‘in 
layers. The dunghills should be turned over once or twice be- 
fore used on the land, and the whole well rotted and mixed: in 
short, I consider the whole success of the scheme to depend up- 
on giving duc attention to this part; though, at the same time, the 
accurate execution of the different operations is of great import- 
ance. 

As it will be some time before dung can be got for dressing 
the whole fallow, I think it will be a saving to drill turnips even 
upon that part for which you have not dung. Perhaps by using 
marl and applying the horse-hoe, a tolerable crop may be got, 
though not equal to that of the dunged part ; and if the turnips 
should totally fail, you can still go on with the summer- fallow of 
that part. Upon the whole, remember that a sensible farmer 
will neither grudge pains, trouble nor expense, provided he has 
reason to believe that.a suitable return of profit will be received ; 
and, to ascertain this, it is necessary to consider maturely both 
the extent of the expense, and the probability of a profitable re- 
turn, before you engage. 

Average Value of the Produce of a Farm of 200 Acres, of which 
one 
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one half is always in Crop or Fallow, the other halfin Hay 
and Pasture. 


Acres. 
33, from lea, in oats, at 4/.p.acre L.132 
4 in potatoes, horse-hoed, at 7/. p. do. 28 
6 in white peas, horse-hoed, at 20. 
p- do. - - 12 
23 in turnips, horse-hoed, at 2. p.do. 46 
10 in wheat, on the potato and peas 
part, at 7/. p. do. - - 70 
23 in barley, on the a land, at 5/. 
p- do. atl - 115 
100 in hay and pasture, at 25s. +» when 
fullyimproven and laid down with 
grass seeds - = 


199 


Rent, Seed and Labour on Ditto. 


200 acres, at 15s. p. acre - - L,150 0 © 
To 3 ploughs and 2 horses each, and ‘the ploughman | 
to hold and drive—For mens’ wages, mainten- 
ance of horses, and wear and tear, at 30/. each 90 
To seed for 33 acres of oats, at 6 Winchester bushels 
p- acre, at 2s. 6d. p. bushel - ace 24 
. Ditto for 4 acres potatoes, at 6 Dumfries pecks 
p- acre, at Is. 6d. p. peck - ” 
. Ditto for 6 acres white peas, 14 bushels p- acre, 
drilled in two rows, at 5s. - - 
.. Ditto for 23 acres turnips, 1 lib. p.acre, at Is. 
. Ditto for i0 acres wheat broadcast, at 3 bushels 
per acre at 5s. 6d. - 
» Ditto for 23 acres barley, at 3 Winchester bushels 
per acre at 2s. 6d. - - - 
- Red clover seed for 33 acres, at 8 lib. per + 
at 5d. per lib. - 
« White clover seed for do. 6 lib. per acre, at $d. 
per lib. - - - 
« $3 Winchester bushels ryegrass seed, at 1 bushel 
per acre, at 4s. - - - 
» Shearing, birding and stooking 66 acres wheat 
and barley, at 6s. per acre : - 
« Planting and raising 4 acres potatoes, at 17. per 
acre - - - - 


0 
0 
6. 
0 
0 
oO 
6 
0 
@ 
0 
0 


Carry over L. 32 
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Brought over L.329 9 

To Reaping and binding 6 acres peas, at 6s. - 1 16 

.. Setting out and hand-hoeing 23 acres turnips, at 

2s. per acre - - - a 

-- Mowing $3 acres of grass, at 2s. per acre - 

.. Winning do. at 2s. per acre - . 

.. 2 women servants for meat and wages, at 8/. 

». Interest of 400/. stock - 

-» extra work at sundries - 


Produce gross as above 
Rent and charges - - 406 3 6 


Nett profit L.121 16 6 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from James Grierson Esq. 
Sir, 

Tue originals, all in Mr Craik’s handwriting, from which the 
above was taken, are handed to me by Mr Gordon of Glenstocka- 
dale, Galloway, once pupil to Mr Craik, and were written for his 
direction on entering to a considerable farm. Mr Gordon says, 
he was at Arbigland in the years 1772-8; that Mr Craik then 
occupied about 200 acres, all of which were managed much in 
the way he describes, and kept as clea as a garden by horse and 
hand-hoeing and hand-weeding. His crops were most luxuri- 
ant; but, being much afflicted with gravel, he, in the year 
1774, let off the greatest part of it, for which he was to receive 
three fifths of the produce as rent, the tenant to find seed, la- 
bour, &c. ; but Mr Craik complained that the tenant was indo- 
lent and inactive. He soon gave up, and the farm was set in the 
usual way ; though the lease was so arranged, that two crops of 
the same kind were not to succeed each other. There was much 
waste land on the estate, which he was then bringing into culture ; 
but the soil being cold and wet, great expense was occasioned. 
The drains he made were about four feet deep and three wide, 
which were half filled with stones. The cattle he kept at that 
time were of the horned English breed ; though, Mr Gordon thinks, 
not of the Bakewell sort, which before this time were given up. 
After all the experiments made, Mr Gordon says, that Mr Craik 
approved most of the Galloway breed; and that, at his desire, 
he (Mr Gordon) sent him a handsome Galloway bull and some 
heifers, which he preferred to any stock he ever had. He sowed 

all 
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all his oats and barley with a four-coultered driil-wheel, and 
frame, that went on the fore part of the beam, so tempered, 
that the horses went in a line in the furrow, in order that the 
land might not be trod. He did not then use oxen in the 
plough, but was determined to try mules ; and actually covered 
two of his mares with a very fine jackass of the late Mr Oswald 
of Auchincruive ; but Mr Gordon never heard how the experi- 
ment succeeded. 

Mr Craik was constantly with his labourers when he had not 
company, which was seldom the case; as, in the summer and har- 
vest, gentlemen from every quarter called to see his improvements. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Dalgoner, 23d January 1831. Ja. Grierson. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mr Stirling’s Thrashing Machine defended. 


Sik, Dumbartonshire, May $. 1811. 

Ir is because I am convinced of the impossibility of judg- 
ing correctly of any piece of mechanism, without keeping iz 
view the principles of mechanics, that I have been induced to 
make the following observations upon the merits of the rival 
thrashing-machines, and to request of you to give them a place 
in your Magazine. If what 1am to advance, should have the 
effect of inciting some of your correspondents to enter into an 
examination of the subject, im the only way in which we can 
hope to arrive at the truth, my object, in giving you this trou- 
ble, will be fully attained. Whatever may be decided on the 
question at issue, the interests of practical mechanics cannot 
fail to be advanced, should a candid discussion of it be published 
in your widely circulated Work. 

I am of opinion, then, that the thrashing-machine invented 
by Mr Stirling is, in several respects, superior to the one invented 
by Mr Meikle; and I now propose to state the grounds upon 
which I rest this opinion, avoiding all facts but such as may be 
observed by any man, however ignorant of theoretical principles. 

In all thtashing-machines, the force exerted by the moving 
power must be expended upon the corn in one of two ways. 
The number of strokes may be small, and the velocity great ; 
or, the strokes may be more numerous, and the velocity propor- 
tionally small. Now, it appears to me, that the same force will 
produce an incomparably greater effect, when expended in the 
former way, than when expended in the latter; for the separa- 
tion of corn from the straw, by the stroke of a scutcher, is pre- 
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cisely the same kind of operation with the breaking of a stone, 
or of any brittle substance by the blow of a hammer. If the 
velocity of the stroke is less than that which is just sufficient 
to effect the separation, it may be repeated ten times without 
accomplishing the purpose; while the force expended in the 
one effective stroke is very little greater than that expended in 
each of the others. 

But it is alleged, in opposition to this, that when the veloci 
of a thrashing-machine is very great, the straw acquires suc 
power in,retarding motion, as to render all attempts to separate 
the corn from it in this way a mere wasting of strength. Now, 
the resistance made by the straw can arise only from its iner- 
tia, its gravity, its elasticity, and its friction upon the scutch- 
ers. And it may be easily shown, that, as far as inertia is con- 
cerned, the resistance given to a stroke is directly as the square 
of its velocity ; that as far as gravity is concerned, it is inversely 
as the velocity ; and that, as far as friction is concerned, the re- 
sistance is the same at all velocities. Now, as the sum of the 
pressure caused by these properties of the straw is thus proved 
to increase with the velocity, in a ratio inferior to that of its 
square, the friction caused by that pressure must follow the same 
proportion. So far, ther, is the force from being wasted upon 
the straw, when the velocity of the stroke is great, that the 
greater this velocity is, the smaller is the proportion of the force 
exerted, which is expended in overcoming unnecessary resist- 
ance. 

In this respect, then, the scutch-mill is greatly superior to the 
drum-mill. In one of them which I have seen, the horses make 
$ revolutions in 1 minute, and the spindle makes 193.44; and 
consequently, that point of the scutchers which strikes the mid- 
dle of the handful of corn, and which is about 3 feet 6 inches 
from the centre of the spindle, moves over a space equal to 
4252.97 feet in that time. In a machine of Mr Meikle’s con- 
struction in the neighbourhood, if the horses make 3 revolutions 
in l minute, the drum makes 340; and its diameter being 3 feet 
9 jnches, the velocity of the scutchers is 2937.37 feet. Here, 
then, the difference is very considerable ; but I believe it will be 
found to be in reality greater: for I have never seen a thrashing 
machine of Mr Meikle’s, in which the horses make $ revolutions 
in a minute ; in many they make scarcely mote than two. 

It is objected to the scutch-mill, that, as all parts of the hand- 
ful of corn are not applied at the same distance from the cen- 
tre of motion, and consequently are not struck with equal force, 
they cannot be all equally thrashed. But the force of this objec- 
tion will scarcely be felt, when it is considered that the i 
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of the aperture through which the corn is introduced into the 
thrashing-box, is not more than 15 or 16 inches; that the corn 
isseldom spread over the whole of this extent; and that the 
impulse which it receives from the stroke, tends constantly to 
drive it towards the circumference of the circle. 

But a more serious objection has been founded upon a pecu- 
liarity in the construction of this machine; and, if mechanical 
properties had any share in directing the choice, this peculiarity 
has been one great cause of the preference which is given to the 
drum-mill. While, in the former, the corn is collected into a 
space not exceeding one foot; in the latter it is spread over an 
extent of four or five. Now, the objection founded upon this 
circumstance is by no means ¢o formidable as it may at first sight 
appear, For as the number of strokes necessary to separate corn 
from the straw is much smaller in the scutch than in the drum- 
mill, the corn passes through the former in half the time in which 
it passes through the latter : so that if the scutch-mill be properly 
fed, the quantity of corn exposed to its action at the same instant 
need not be more than one half of that which must be applied to 
the drum-mill. 

But, further, this circumstance in the construction of Mr 
Stirling’s machine, can be disadvantageous only in two ways. 
It may increase the power of the straw in impeding the mo- 
tion of the machine, and it may render it more difficult to se- 
parate the corn fromit. It cannot, however, produce the former 
effect, if the distance from the scutchers to the feeding rollers, 
or that which occupies their place, is not as small as it is in the 
drum-mill ; and fortunately this is by no means the case; for 
while, in this last, it is scarcely one inch, in the scutch-miil it 
is not less than two and a half, or three. 

It would be difficult to show, ftom mechanical principles, that 
the collection of the straw in a mass does not render it more dif- 
ficult to strike out the corn; but some light may be thrown up- 
on the subject, by considering a case exactly similar. I have ne- 
ver observed that professed thrashers take great care to spread 
out the corn before they apply the flail: on the contrary, they 
take considerable pains to keep it from being spread during the 
operation of thrashing. Now, if the spreading of corn renders 
it much more’easily thrashed, it is very surprising that this fact 
should so long have escaped the attegtion of those who have so 
many opportunities of discovering it; and so many motives to fe- 
duce it to practice. It may fairly be doubted, then, whether this 
circumstance in the construction of the scutching-mill is not a 
perfection, rather than a defect. At any rate, the disadvantages, 
if any, arising from it, are so small, as to be greatly overbalanc- 
ed by the following advantages. 

VOL. XII. NO. 47. x Ia 
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In the scutch-mill, the corn, after being struck, is left ina 
horizontal position, which is. the situation where its weight acts 
most powerfully in bringing it back to its place; and, as the 
strokes are not so frequent in this as in Mr Meikle’s machine, 
there is more time allowed for the gravity and elasticity of the 
corn, to place it in the situation where it may be struck with ad- 
vantage. The consequence is, that no external force is necessary 
to support the corn in receiving the stroke ; and by this means all 
unnecessary resistance and friction are avoided. Let any man 
examine the immoveable cover of the thrashing-box in Mr Stir. 
ling’s machine,—placed at such a distanee as never to be felt by 
the scutcher,—not acting upon the straw till the scutcher has 
passed over it, and yet bringing it back in such a manner asto 
receive a most effectual blow ; and, I think, he cannot fail to pre- 
fer the mode of its operation to the continual pressure and ob- 
struction given by the cover of Mr Meikle’s. 

There is an argument used by those who oppose the use of the 
scutch-mill, which wouid not deserve attention, if it were not 
as remarkable for the zeal and industry with which it is conti- 
nually repeated, as for its total want of foundation in fact. It 
is repeatedly alleged, that it is essential to the nature of this 
kind of thrashing-machine, to separate corn from the straw in a 
very imperfect manner. After what has been said about its ve. 
locity, no man can well doubt of its capacity to perform the o- 
peration completely. But, in using a thrashing-machine without 
feeding rollers, where the execution must depend so much upon 
the attention of the person feeding, it is not surprising that he 
should sometimes contrive to pass a quantity of grain througirit, 
without being effectually thrashed: and it is by no means with- 
out a parallel in the history of human conduct, that he should a 
scribe that to the defects of the machine, which he ought to place 
to the account of his own carelessness. But the want of feeding 
rollers is not essential to the existence of a scutch-mill; and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, when these are used, the work 
performed by it is, in every ease, performed to as good purpose 
as that which is done by any machine whatever. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me, that, if men had been 
guided in their choice by a regard to mechanical advantages, and 
not influenced by circumstances altogether unconnected with 
the intrinsic merits of the two implements, the thrashing-machine 
invented by Mr Stirling must have enjoyed that place in the pub- 
lic estimation, which is at present occupied by its more fortunate 
rival, Iam, Sir, yours sincerely, 


MEcHANICUS. 


Though 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Though quite satisfied that the drum-machine is best calculat- 
ed for executing the arduous task of separating corn from thé 
straw in a complete and perfect manner; yet, as the above de- 
fence of the scutching-mill is written with much candour, and 
throws additional light on the merits of that implement, we have 
been induced to give it a place, more especially as such discus 
sions tend always to promote improvement, if carried on with 
that temper and discretion so conspicuously displayed in the fore- 
going communication. Some observations upon the mechanical 
principles of our correspondent will probably appear in next 
Number. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Description of the Thrashing Machine invented by Mr Stirling. 


SIR, 

As the subject of thrashitig machines has lately occupied a con 
siderable share of your attention, you may perhaps find a place 
in your Magazine for the following account of one, in sore re- 
spects different from any that have yet fallen under your notice. 
It is of the kind called Scutching-mills, originally invented by 
Mr Stitling, and has been employed for several yeats by a farmer 
a few miles distant ftom this place. 

The horses walk in a circle 22 feet in diameter, and make $ 
circuits in a minute, which is at the rate of 2.356 miles per hour. 
The scutchers are 4 in number, and make 199.44 revolutions in 
4 minuite ; and their e&tremities, describing a circle 8 feet in di- 
ameter, move with a velocity of 4861.68 feet in that time. The 
feeding rollers are 15 inches long; and their circumference, at 
their slowest motion, moves over a space of 1.44 inches; and 
their quickest motion, of 1.98 inches, for each stroke of the 
scutchers ; that is, at a velocity of 92.85, ot 127.67 feet per 
minute ; and their distance from the scutchets is 2} inches. 

Those who use the scutching-mill consider feeding rollers as 
unnecessary ; though I am free to say, they have been found of 
great advantage. ‘They give ease to the petson feeding, render 
the machine more easy to move, and make it thrash more clean. 
The greater part of the corn falls through a heck, placed round 
the inside of the thrashing-box, about 14 inches below the 
scutchers ; and the straw being carried forward, above the heck, 
three-fourths of the circumference, by an arm fixed in the same 
axle with the scutchers, is thrown out of the box upon a shaker, 
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where the remaining part of the grain is completely separated 
from it, and conveyed downwards into the fanners by a sloping 
plane fixed to the shaker; while that part of the grain which 
passes through the heck, in the box, is carried 24 feet towards 
the centre by a conical hopper; and by a continuation of one 
side of the said hopper, it is conducted to the fanners. 

‘The shaker just mentioned is a sort of heck, the bars of which 
are crossed by wires in a particular manner, and which is moved 
backwards and forwards about 2 inches by a force that is quite 
inconsiderable. The leaves of the fanners are placed upon the 
lower end of the spindle; by which means some friction is a 
voided, while the fanners may be erected at a smaller expense. 

The machine above described is drawn by 4 light horses; and, 
though the owner has not made trial of how much might be done 
by it in one hour, yet he has accurately observed, that, in thrash- 
ing crop (810, as far as it is yet done, the quantity of oats per 
hour has been from 5 to 8 bolls, and of barley, from 44 to 7 
bolls, Linlithgow barley measure ; and that of wheat, from 4 to 
5 bolls Linlithgow wheat measure. All these grains were sepa- 
rated from the straw, as completely as done by any machine; 
and the horses were worked in such a manner, as to be able 
to continue their exertions for several hours without inconveni- 
ence. I may further add, that the expense of erecting a new 
machine equal in power to the one above-mentioned, would, 
to the best of my information and judgment, be about 50/, 
Sterling. 

If the foregoing account should excite your curiosity, so a5 to 
make you wish for a more particular description, I am at all 
‘times ready to comply with your wishes. And am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Perth, June 3€ 1811. 


NOTE. 

The Conductor thanks the gentleman who favoured him with 
the above account of the machine originally invented by Mr Stir- 
ling, and will be happy to receive any further information con- 
cerning an implement which, from the concurring testimony of 
many people, may be used with advantage in those districts 
where the size of farms is small, and the stock of the occupiers 
inadequate to the erection of more complete machines. The ex- 
pense of erecting a scutching-mill, condescended upon, is some- 
thing like the truth, and meets with instant credit ; whereas, when 
51., or 102., or even 20/., was spoken of as the cost of these ma- 
chines (and these sums were actually condescended upon in some 
papers sent us last year), truth seems to be disregarded ; and if 
so in one point, little credit could be given to what was asserted 
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respecting the quantity and quality of work which the scutching 
machine was capable of executing. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to Observations on Smearing Sheep. 
Sir, 

In looking over your Magazine (vol. XI. p. 320.), I was 
furprifed to fee that a gentleman (if I may call him fo) had made 
feveral obfervations concerning the management of ttoremafters 
and their herds with refpe& to {mearing of theep, a practice con- 
fidered by him as totally unneceflary. Were he right, it is 
flrange that ftoremafters fheuld have fpent fo much time and 
morey in fmearing their fheep, efpecially as this gentleman un- 
dertakes to prove, that both fheep and wool would be a great deal 
better, were the flicep only anointed with tobacco liquor, instead 
of being fmcared with a mixture of tar and butter. I find he pins 
his faith to the fleeves of the great Mr Luccock, woolitapler, and 
one Mr A. S. ftoremafter at Crofswoodhill in Mid-Lothian, con- 
fidering the opinions of thefe gentlemen as fomething like gof- 
pel, and, what they have afferted, to be equally unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Perfians. He alfo modeftly fuppofes, 
that himfelf and the before-mentioned gentlemen have all the 
judgment of the world, and maintains that the forematters are 
ignorant and perverle, and that their fheep are much more eafily 
managed than either themfelves or their herds. He likewife 
maintains, that the ftoremafters wifh to perfuade you, that wool’ 
is made better in quality, and increased in quantity, by fmearing ; 
and proceeds to fay, that fuch things mutt be contrary to truth, 
as they are in direét contradiction to what is affirmed by the in- 
fallible Mr Luccock, and his fupporter Mr A.S. Nay, he fays 
that the Eaft Border ftoremafters will impudently aver in your face, 
that the woolitaplers will give nearly the fame price for tarred as 
for untarred wool, and expreffes his furprife how they can ima- 
gine the woolftaplers to be fuch fools as to value tar at the fame 
ptice as wool; and he even dares them to fay fo in oppofition 
to that infallible and eminent woolftapler Mr Luccock. To 
hear this felf-conceited Lana Alba speak, you would think that 
this Mr Luccock was a man of great underftanding, and that we 
ftoremafters are, in his eyes, as it were, born of yefterday. He 
forgets, however, that old and true faying, that experience is the 
belt fchoolmafter ; and fhows fo much ignorance, that I am af- 
fured he is not a ftoremafter. Had he even been a gentleman, 
he would have ufed better language when fpeaking of ftoremaf- 
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ters ; and would have thought it difgraceful to allow fuch words 
as are contained in his communication, to fall’ from his pen: 
When he afferts that the Eaft Border ftoremafters fay and uphold 
it as a fact, that woolftaplers in general will give very little more 
for untarred than for tarred wool, he declares what ‘is a perfect 
faft, and, as fuch, is well known to the whole world, at leaft to 
that part of it concerned in the wool trade. Laft year, moft of 
my wool was white or unfmeared, which required from two and 
a half to three fleeces for every two ftone weight more than that 
which was fmeared, while the price of the former did not exceed 
that of the latter more than four fhillings per ftone. Any of my 
neighbours who have tried the anointing of their flocks, whethet 
of the Black-faced or of the Cheviot breeds, have now given up 
the practice, under an impreffion that they have been great fuf- 
ferers by it, and are refolved not to repeat it; not becaufe the 
weight of wool is lessened, but becaufe the quality thereof is af 
fe€ted, turning gradually coarfer; while, from the want of f{mear- 
ing, the fcab has been introduced and encouraged, and perhaps 
may not be quite eradicated for feyeral years to come, Your cor- 
re{pondent difcovers much ignorance, or is badly informed as to 
the expenfe of {mearing. He says, that each fheep well {meared 
cofts tenpence ; whereas, high as both tar and butter are at pre- 
fent, it does not colt more than fevenpence. ‘Ten pints of tar, 
and twenty-four pounds of butter or palm oil, (the latter I would 
rather prefer), may be, and is confidered, on an average, as-fuf- 
ficient for smearing fixty fheep. Now, fuppofing tar at 1s. per 
pint, and butter or oil at is. per lib., the whole expenfe of fixty 
fheep amounts only to one pound fourteen fhillings ; and there is 
no other expenfe neceflary, as the herds are bound to fmear their 
flocks. In fhort, I am inclined to think that Lana Alba is not a 
ftoremafter, but either a man of great property, who does not re- 

ard money, or a fool, who wifhes to hear himself talk, otherwife 
he would not have fpoken of ftoremafters preferring the manv- 
fa€turing intereff of the country before their own; nor would he 
call from 4ol. to 1001. a year a paltry gain; as every ftoremafter 
who clips twenty packs of smeared wool would gain forty pounds 
Sterling ; and in proportion to his clip will his gain be regulated. 
Many ftoremafters (too many indeed) have of late taken land, 
who would be glad of gol. of clear profit, even when a rent a8 
high as 1oool. per annum is paid; it being confiftent with my 
knowledge, that feveral of them have of late incurred confider. 
able lofies, inftead of gains or profits, though they are obliged to 
pay to Government two fhillings per pound upon the half of their 
rent, as if they aclually enjoyed that income. Whiy fhiould the 
ftoremafter and farmer not be allowed to give oath upon the ex 
sik. tent 
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tent of their income, as well as the merchant and manufaéturer ? 
Iris to be hoped, however, that Parliament will foon take this 
matter into ferious confderation, and relieve the tenantry from 
fach a prepofterous and abfurd mode of eflimating their incomes 
refpetively. 

Your correfpondent further flates, ‘ that, if a ftoremafter tries 
the experiment of anointing his flocks with tobacco liquor, and 
futains a lofs by fo doing, he may confole himfclf by refleCting, 
that it was done for the good of the country.’ ‘There is no rea- 
fon, however, to think that he would try the experiment a fecond 
time for the good of the country, provided tar and-butter could be 
obtained. He goes further, and impudently tells us, that the 
Eaft Border ftoremafters condemn before trial; and adds, in lan- 
guage neither proper mor handfome, that this is a fpecimen of 
Border justice. 1 am not a Border ftoremafter, my refidence 
being in Ettrick Foreft , yet I am perfuaded that many o- 
thers befides myfelf have tried the anointing of their flocks, and 
have afcertained, by cear-bought experience, that the practice 
ought not to be follewed. Your correfpondent alfo mentions Mr 
A. S.’s fheep-houfe, which he calls a very bright and meritorious 
invention, and fays that, fo far as he knows, there is not one of 
them in the fouth of Scotland ; and indeed, in my opinion, there 
never will be one of them ereéted, unlefs it is conltructed upon 
better principles than thofe he defcribes. A dry tlone wall will 
do where the houfe is open above, as is the cafe in round flells; 
but, when covered with a roof, will by no means an{wer in a 
flormy country. The chance is, that it will fall above the flock 
ina deifty night, or, at leaft, that it will foon be filled with fnow, 
and the fheep of courfe be {mothered. 

Notwithftanding of thefe remarks, I approve of Mr A. S.’s theep- 
hovfe, when caft with lime, as the fnow will be prevented from 
getting through the walls, providing the work is properly execut- 
ed; though I would prefer walls built with ftone and lime, which 
would not colt above fix pounds of additional expenfe. Dry ftone 
walls, caft with lime, would anfwer very well for the flells at each 
end of the houfe. Mr A. S., in his letter to that worthy gentle. 
man Sir John Sinclair Baronet, fays, * I believe my ftells at each 
end, and the houfe, will hold forty fcores of sheep,’ though, in 
my opinion, there fhould be no more fheep in one houfe than 
what it will contain with eafe; as, in what better fituation are 
the theep that lye in the ftells, than if they lay behind a wall in 
the open fields? A houfe of the fize of Mr A. S.’s conftru€tion, 
that is, 81 feet long, and 15 of 16 wide, will hold nineteen or 
twenty fcores of fheep with fafety, but not more; for if a great. 
ernumber is crammed (your white wool correfpondent’s term) 
into the houfe, they will be fo throng, as to receive more harm 
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than if they had remained all night in the open air during a form, 
Ta fhort, I may fay of Mr Lana Alba, what the great Mr Luc. 
cock fays of tarry wool, that he is thin, rough and weak for 
undoubtedly he knows very little about the putting of sheep into 
a field ftell, or houfe, otherwise he wou!d not have used the word 
crammed, when offering his advice to ftoremaflers and herds 2- 
bout the management of their flocks. As for the abilities of our 
ftoremafters and their herds, little need be faid;. they’ know 
their bufinefs, and that is enough. Very probably few of them 
have got a liberal education ; though, had they been fo fortunate, 
it is likely that, inftead of going with their plaid and dog attend- 
ing fheep flocks, many of them would have been making a figure 
in the world equal to what is done by other claifes. 

It surprifes me much to hear Mefirs Lana Alba and A. §, 
difplay fo much ignorance, when they allege that Ticks and Cades 
are the fame; and I agree with the Border Shepherd, who main- 
tains, that thofe who fay so are at the best but ftupid fellows. 
If I may be allowed the expreflion, they might with equal juf- 
tice aver, that lice and crabs are the fame; whereas it is well 
known that the crab and tick take hold of one place, and, if not 
difturbed, continue there for days and nights together without 
ftirring, whilft lice and cades conftantly travel from place to 
place in queft of food. If, therefore, thefe gentlemen would but 
allow themfelves to think for a moment, they would foon be 
convinced of their error, and yield the ‘conteft in favour of 
the Eaft Border Shepherd. I have perhaps iutruded too much 
upon your patience; but, before concluding, weuld earaeflly 
entreat your correfpondents to give up what they call their laud- 
able exertions concerning the anointing of fheep with tobacco 
liquor, as the generality of ftoremafters are already too well ccn- 
vinced of the folly of fuch a pradtice, to give them any hope 
of ever getting it introduced in preference to fmearing with but- 
ter and greafe,—the moft effeGtual means of preventing {cab and 
other difeafes in that moft ufeful and valuable animal the fheep. 
Iam yours, &c. 

' Tue STOREMASTER’s WELLWISHER. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Origin, Qualities, and Uses of Moss Earth. By William 


Aiton, writer, Strathaven ; being an Epitome of his enlarged 
Publication, now in the Press, on that Subject. 


Sir, ; Strathaven, 20th June, 1811. 
Tas celebrity which your Magazine has fo juftly acquired, 
and the great extent of its circulation, renders it the moft proper 
chanue! 
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channel through which I can attempt to direct the views of my 
countrymen toa branch of agriculture, which, 1 humbly think, 
has not yet met with attention any way fuitable to its vaft im- 
portance—I mean the reclaiming of wafte land, particularly that 
part of it which is covered with moss earth. If we confider the 
prodigious extent of furface now covered with mofs-earth in Scot- 
land, and the injurious effets which it has upen the climate, the 
fubje& will not appear unworthy of ferious confideration. 

Unlefs an actual furvey were made, it is not poflible to {peak with 
any fort of accuracy as to the extent either of that fpecies of foil, 
or of other defcriptions of waste land in Scotland. The Board of 
Agriculture, on the authority of county furveys, and other infor- 
mation confidered to be correét, {tated the waite land in North 
Britain, fome years ago, at upwards of fourteen millions of acres. 
But from the invefligations and furveys which I have made on 
that fubje&, to enable me to draw up a rough draught of the 
chapter on Wafte Lands, in the general Report to be laid by the 
Board before the King and both Houfes of Parliament, I am in- 
clined to eflimate the waite land in Scotland at upwards of twenty 
millions of acrcs ; and that a very large proportion of that fpecies 
of land is covered more or lefs with mofs-earth. ; ‘The recovery of 
even a {mall part of thefe extenfive waftes muft therefore be a 
matter of great importance, not only to the proprietors and occu- 
piers of fuch land, but alfo to the public. 

The injurious effe€ts which fuch vafily extended ranges of un- 
cultivated mofs-earth have upon the atmofphere, by the chilling 
damps that they fend forth, -whici lower its temperature, and be- 
numb vegetation in the neighbouring fields, render the fubjedt 
deferving of notice, and ought to ftimulate proprictors to make e- 
yery exertion to remove thefe injurious effeéts by cuitivation. 

Leaving the other fpecies of waste land to be noticed in fome 
future communication, I fhall offer a few remarks, 1. On the o- 
rigin; 2. On the qualities; 3. On the ufes of mofs-earth; and, 
4. Mention a few initances of fuccefsful mofs-culture in d.fferent 
parts of Scotland and Engiand. 


I. On the Origin and Classification of Mess. 


This fubje&t having been in fome meafure explained, ia the an- 
{wers written by me to fome queries anent that fubftance, which 
appeared in the XXXVIJilth Number, and which you had the 
goodnefs to infert in the XLIId Number of your Magazine; and 
the fubjec& being more conneéted with natural hiftory than apri- 
culture, I fhail not at this time enlarge on it. Let it fufficc to fay, 
that mofs is neither an original earth, a fubmarine produétion, a 
collection ef antediluvian herbace brought. together by Noah’s 


flvod, 
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flood, nor a growing plant sui generis ; but that it is an immenfe 
colle€tion of vegetable matter, the remains of many fucceflive 
crops of the aquatic plants which have grown on the furface, year 
after year, in places where too much moi(ture for the growth of 
more valuable herbage was detained, and where the temperature 
was low. Wherever land in the frigid or temperate zones is laid 
under much moiflure, all the rich grailes difappear, and marth or 
aquatic plants form the chief or only herbage. Thefe do not, like 
the more valuable plants, yield {peedily to putrefaction; but, from 
the acids, tanin, extract, or other antiseptic qualities which they 
possess, hold out against all the powers of that destroyer of 
plants, and preserve, for many centuries, something of their or- 
ganic texture; or, if that be destroyed, at least some part of their 
substance remains in a mucous state, and adds, one crop after 
another, to the depth of the moss-earth. 

‘The depth of the moss stratum will be always found to be in 
proportion to the extent of the stagnation of moisture over the 
surface. Where the ground has considerable declivity, or the 
subsoil is open and permeable, the plants that form moss-earth 
are but partially introduced, Along with the heather ( Erica vul- 
garis et tetralix), the yellow fogs (Aypnum squarrosum, filicinum 
et rutabulum ), goldilock (polytrichon commune), stoolbent (jun- 
cus sguarrosus), whitebent (nardus stricta), tormentilla, &c. 
which contribute to the formation of moss-earth, several of the 
sedge grasses (carices), and even some of the richer grasses, as 
bents. (agrostes), fescue (festuca,), hose grass (holcus lanatus ), 
&c. grow ina dwarfish state; and the accumulation of moss« 
earth is so slow, that; even in places neglected as to culture 
since the commencement of vegetation, moss-earth: has only at- 
tained to a few inches in thickness, and is not fit for fuel, 
but is merely a black, friable mould, formed over ‘the original 
soil. This species of moss-earth I shall have occasion to no- 
tice, in course, under the denomination of moor-ground, or 
&ill-moss. 

Where the surface has less declivity, and the subsoil of a clayey 
nature, through which the moisture does not so readily percolate, 
the stoolbent (juncus sguarrosus ), turfy club-rush (scirpus caspi- 
tosus), goldilock (polytrichon commune), sedge grasses (carices ), 
blue mountain or blowing grass ( melica cerulea ), tormentilla, yel- 
low fogs (/ypna ), &c. are the most prevalent plants 5 and there, 
moss-earth will be found to have accumulated from one to three 
feet in thickness ; to be more firm and solid than any other spe- 
cies of moss; and to make the best fuel. This, in the western 
parts of Scotland, is usually cenominated dent-moss ; and I shall 
give it no-other name, 
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But where, from the surface being still more level, and the 
subsoil close and impenetrable to water, and where, by the rising 
of springs, overthrow of trees, or other obstructions, a still larger 
quantity of moisture has been long detained, and continues to be 
constantly kept on the surface, every thing in the shape of grass 
or green herbage is banished ; and the following plants grow up, 
viz. 


Marsh fog, Sphagnum palustre. 
Goldilock, Polytrichon commune. 
Drab-coloured fog, -. Bryum hypnoides. 


Eriophorum polystachion, vaginatum 


Cotton heads, et angustifolium. 


Turfy club-rush, Scirpus czxspitosus. 
Yellow fogs, Hypnem rutabulum et filicinum. 
Heather, Erica vulgaris et tetralix. 


—and some smaller plants. 

In such situations, moss-earth will be found from two or three 
to 50 feet in thickness ; and where the supply of moisture on 
the surface is still more abundant, the depth of the stratum is 
fast increasing. 

Moss of this description is always loose, open, light, and of a 
drab colour, the vegetable fibre being still perceptible; and, 
though it readily burns, makes but a weak fire. ‘This, in all 
parts of Scotlan id, is denominated Flow-moss. 

These three descriptions seem to comprehend all the arrange. 
ment, or classifications of moss-earth that are. necessary, or can 
be of the least utility to the cultivator. All of them are a- 
bundantly perceptible ; and, indeed, there is no other deserip- 
tion of moss-earth that is not included im one or other of them. 
Hill moss is dry and firm, with a stratum of black earth of only 
a few inches deep; and, except the heaths, the plants it pro- 
duces are stunted and dwarfish. Bent moss is distinguished from 
all others by its solidity and firmness, and the rough green herb- 
age, resembling coarse grasses, with which it is uniformly cover- 
ed. Flow-moss is in every respect different from either. It is 
neatly void of any thing resembling grass or green herbage: 
Heather and fogs are the chief plants. It is always wet, soft, 
frequently uneven on the surface, and sometimes abounds with 
hags, or natural gullies, of considerable depth. 

‘None of these in the least resemble each other; nothing that 
I know is to be found in nature, which the simplest rustic could 
mistake for any one of them ; each requiring a different mode of 
treatment, when improved for pasture or cropping. 

By some Jearned Doctors who have written on this subject, mofs 

arth has been divided and subdivided into many different spe- 
cies 5 
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cies; distinguished from each other by their colour, density, 
inflammability, acidity, admixtures, supposed chemical quali- 
ties, &c. &c. To these they invent a nomenclature, extreme- 
ly perplexing, in which no two of them agree; and they 
tell us, * that it is clear to a demonstration, that these dif- 
* ferent genera must require different treatment, either as a soil 
* or manure ;’ that * it were equally absurd to cultivate all these 
€ different kinds of moss in the same way, as to apply one plas- 
* ter to all sores.’ In fact it would seem, they think nobody can 
cultivate moss with success, or with certainty, until they have 
ascertained not only the plants on its surface; the degree of its 
solidity ; its colour; how far the organic texture of the plants have 
been reduced ; how many admixtures may have got into it ; whe- 
ther it has been transported by water, or by what other means it 
may have ben deposited ; and until they have called to their aid 
some well-paced chemist, with the necessary apparatus, and made 
a complete analysis of the moss, to see if it is fit for fuel, ma- 
nure, or a Cultivated soil; and to say whether, from its nature 
and qualities, it must be manured with lime, dung, ot what else. 
And as all these diversities of moss, according to their arrange- 
ments, may frequently be found, not only in the same field, but 
generally within a few yards of each ether,—as, that of a dark 
and light colour—a dense cr fibrous texture—this or that admix- 
ture or diversity of chemical qualities may be found above, be- 
low, and near io each other, in the same stratum; the whole 
moss would fall to be dug up, and a new analysis made, where- 
ever the colour, solidity, &c. were found to vary, before the 
humble cultivator could with safety proceed to labour or crop 
any part of it. When it is considered, however, that none, even of 
these learned Doctors themselves, have yet been able to make a 
proper analysis of any moss; that such operations are tedious, 
laborious, and very expensive; and that, in the still imperfect 
state of science, the results cannot always be depended upon; 
these distinctions, which, in so far as regards the cultivation of 
moss, seem to be fanciful, unnecessary and unintelligible, in- 
stead of promoting, cannot fail greatly to retard, the improve- 
ment of that species of soil,—intimidate and bewilder the culti- 
vator,—and deter him from so much as attempting to reclaim any 
part of these unsightly wastes. Like the road which some have 
pointed out to heaven, these learned gentlemen mark off so many 
turnings and windings, styles and traps, the least deviation from 
any one of which will be for ever fatal, that the farmer, when 
he has read their learned theories, will abandon moss culture as 

2 foolish and dangerous project. 
An ingenious, intelligent, and highly respectable a (Dr 
Rennie}, 
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Rennie), has in p. 617 of his Essays on Moss, objected to the 
arrangement made in my publications, and which is the same as 
here stated, as deficient and indefinite; and after reducing the 
plants T had mentioned to the form of a table, he adds, * Ac- 
* cording to this table, hill moss contains all the plants which 
‘ grow on the other two kinds, except three. The first four 
‘ plants are common to the first and third species; the next 
‘ eight are common to the first and second. To suppose, there- 
* fore, that this smal? difference should constitute a ground of ar- 
‘ rangement, either intelligible to the natural historian, or useful 
* to the cultivator, appears doubtful. ’ 

But if the Doctor had duly attended to what I stated on 
that subject, he would have found, that, though I gave a list 
of the plants which each of these sorts of moss produces, I 
did not classify moss according to the vegetables which grow on 
the surface. I say, in page 11th of the pamphlet he quotes, 
. © The only rational and useful classification of moss-earth, seems 
* to be that which arises from the aspect it presents to the culti- 
‘ vator.’ The diversity of the plants that grow on hill-bent, or 
flow-moss, are not so great as Dr Rennie seems to have expected. 
Heather, the most bulky of all the moss plants, is found on hill 
and flow-moss, but scarcely ever met with on bent-moss. The 
yellow fogs (hypna) abound on all sorts of moss, and every other 
soil; the goldilock grows on all kinds of moss, and upon every 
kind of moorish land in all parts of Scotland,—on the dry sands 
at the sea-side, the tops of stone-dikes, and the wettest stanks in 
flow-moss. In dry places, however, it is but short and dwarfish ; 
in moss gutters, it grows long and luxuriant. The sphagnum pa- 
lustre, bryum hypnoides, and cotton heads, never grow but in 
very damp places, either on flow-mosses, or where that species 
of moss is beginning to be formed. 

But whatever similarity there be in the plants that grow on 
their surface, the general aspect of these three species of moss 
ate so very different from each other, that no man who can point 
out one species of soil from another, could have the least diffi- 
culty in distinguishing them. A piece of hard, dry, heathy 
ground, on the skirts of a hill, having a firm open bottom, with 
heath and stunted dwarfish herbage, and only a few inches of 
black earthy mould, has no resemblance to solid firm moss, two 
or three feet in depth, forming the best fuel, and covered with 
coarse green herbage, eaten by all sorts of cattle; and still less 
resemblance to a deep soft flow-moss, which does not support the 
foot of a man, scarcely of a dog,—on which no green herbage 
appears, and which is intersected with deep hags. ‘There is no 
other species of moss that bears the least resemblance to — of 

them : 
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them: And though tliey are found lying in alternate patches, 
and, like the other productions of nature, do not change abrupt. 
ly, but gradually, and almost imperceptibly; yet they are all so 
different in their general appearance, that when they are only 
named, every labourer will point them out. It. is not necessary 
to bring men conversant in science, with re-agents, or chemical 
apparatus, to point out the distinctions ; for they are so obvious, 
that he who runs may read, 

I am not, however, to be understood as despising science. 
On the contrary, I have taken every opportunity in my power, to 
show the intimate connexion that subsists between chemistry, na. 
tural history, arid agriculture; and to express my wishes, that 
something of the rudimental parts of these sciences were taught 
in all our churches and parochial schools. I have lamented, that 
the qualities of moss-earth have not been better ascertained, by 
men of science. The researches of Lord Meadowbank, who is 
an adept in science and in agriculture, has led to the most use- 
ful results, in converting moss into manure; and I trust still ’ 
greater discoveries will be made. But I expect no good from a 
divided and subdivided classification, and greatly extended no- 
menclature of moss. ‘This can only serve to perplex the culti- 
vator,—deter him from proceeding to reclaim his mosses, and 
mar the usefulness of publications that otherwise might do much 
good. 


II. On the Qualities of Moss. 


It would certainly be desireable to scientific men, and might 
lead to some useful results in agriculture, if a more complete 
knowledge were attained of the qualities of moss. The natural 
historian would no doubt be profited by further knowledge of the 
essential qualities of substances, of which the plants, which form 
moss-earth, are composed ; how these are collected, and united 
into plants by vegetable organization ; what are the chemical 
principles to be found in these plants, either when in the vigour 
of their growth, or when partial or more complete putrefaction 
has taken place. Such information would no doubt lead to use- 
ful results in natural history, in chemisty, and in agriculture. 
It would probably discover more perfect and easy modes of over- 
coming the antiseptic qualities of moss-earth, and thereby ren- 
der it still more efficient as manure; and perhaps show what 
substances operate most powerfully as manure to a moss soil. 

Till such information can be procured, we must content ouf- 
selves with that portion of knowledge to which we have already 
attained, and to which. we are daily adding, by well-conducted 
experiments. To retail the partial experiments, or re at 
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analysis of that substance, which have been already laid before the 
public, and in the technical form in which they are generally 
given, could be of no use to the:great body of your readers, or 
to that valuable class of men, the practical farmers, to whom we 
are to look for the improvement of our extensive wastes, All that 
I shall attempt, and indeed all that in my opinion can be useful 
to the cultivators of that species of soil, is merely to name the 
qualities that are most perceptible to an agriculturist ; as, inflam- 
mability—acidity—insolubility, or antiseptic quality—lenacity, &c. 

1. Inflammability, or the quality of catching and being con- 
sumed by fire, which is found in all sorts of completely formed 
moss-earth, no.doubt proceeds from one or other of those. sub- 
stances which chemists term simple inflammables ; as carbon, 
sulphur and phosphorus, with the binary compounds into which 
they enter. 

To which of these the inflammability of moss-earth is to be 
chiefly imputed, has not probably been well ascertained ; and as 
the fact, of its being highly inflammable, is well known to ail 
ranks ; and as further inquiries regarding that quality are no way 
connected with its improvement as a cultivated soil, it can serve 
no end to dwell on it here, were I even better qualified than I 
am to do justice to the subject. 

The plants which contribute to the formation of moss-earth, 
possess, when growing, no more inflammability than recent ve- 
getables of any other description. But, while the inflammability 
of other vegetables is diminished in proportion as putrefaction and 
decomposition advance, the plants which compose moss-earth, 
kept together in a mass, become more inflammable, in propor- 
tion as they have come under putrefaction, and a dissolution of 
the organic texture. How nature conducts these processes, so 
different in the putrefaction of different kinds of plants, has not, 
I believe, been yet ascertained, though the fact cannot be doubted. 
As thére seems to be no material difference in the degree of in- 
flammability in all the kinds of plants, at the time they attain full 
growth, either the moss plants must, by some process in nature 
different from those of other species, retain all their inflammabi- 
lity when under putrefaction, and only yield up the ingredients 
of a different nature ; while other plants first give up with that 
quality, and retain those that are uninflammable; or the former 
must attract and acquire inflammability, as putrefaction advances, 
while the latter have no such powers. Dr Rennie thinks the 
inflammability of moss arises from its retaining, while under de- 
composition, a large portion of hydrogen. But Dr Jamieson 
says, that many facts lead him to conclude, that the common 
peat is vegetable matter, deprived of a considerable portion of its 
4 hydrogen. 
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hydrogen. Moss earth, however, soon loses much of its inflame 
mability when it is dug up, and long exposed, separately from 
the general mass, to alternate rains, droughts, frosts, thawa, 
&e.5 but, if dried when recently dug up, and kept dry, it will 
bear to be exposed to the air for centuries, without losing any 
part of its inflammability. ; 

I cannot concur in the opinion of Dr Rennie, p. 507 of his Ess. 
that § moss is more inflammable in proportion to the moisture it 
contains.’ ‘The reverse seems to me to be uniformly the case. 
The more level that moss is, and the more moisture it is Jaid 
under, the less valuable will it be as pasture, as a cultivated soil, 
aS manure to other land, or as fuel. If the water is raised two 
or three feet over the surface, none of the plants that have been 
named above can grow. Lake plants, as the Potamogeton natans, 
Nymphea lutea et alba, Arundo phragmites, Scirpus lacustris, Alis- 
ma plantago, Pedicularis palustris, &c. are the ordinary plants’ 
that grow, till they accumulate in and fill up the lake to the sur- 
face. These form, not properly moss, but a sort of lake turf, 
scarcely inflammable, or fit for fuel. If the surface is not co- 
vered with water, but kept extremely wet, the Sphagnum palustre, 
Polytrichon commune, and Bryum hypnoides, will be che chief her- 
bage. These form a sort of light, fibrous, drab-coloured moss, 
that, when dry, will catch fire and burn; but which is the least 
inflammable of all sor:s of peat, and scarcely deserves the name 
of fuel. From that state to the driest moss that is to be met 
with, the degree of inflammability is gradually increased. Hill 
moss is too thin for being cut up for peat; but bent moss, which, 
has always as much declivity as prevents water stagnating on the 
surface, forms the best of all peat. One square foot of the dri- 
est of bent-moss, will go farther as fuel, than ten foot of the 
drab-coloured peat composed of sphagnum, and which has been 
formed in a stank of water. Ina word, moss-earth is inflamma- 
ble, and valuable as fuel, just in proportion as it has been re« 
lieved of stagnant water. 

The trees that are found buried in moss, ate not inflammable 
in proportion to the progress that putrefaction has made upon 
them, as some have asserted, but the reverse. The rotten birch 
trees, and those parts of the oaks that are most completely dis- 
solved, will kindle and burn; but they do not make nearly so 
good fuel as the firs, and the more solid ‘parts of the oaks, that 
have not yielded so much to putrefaction. 

2. Acidity in moss is evidenced by its smell when newly dug; 
by the pungent acrid odour of peat smoke ; the smell of clothes, 
or any thing that has remained long in a house where peats are 
used as fuel; the pain felt in their eyes by people going = 
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the smoke of peats, who are not accustomed to breathe in such 
an atmosphare. Some have termed it the gallic acid, some the 
suberic ; and others have mentioned the carbonic, the acetic, and 
the sulphuric actds, as abounding in moss-earth, &c. But, as Dr 
Rennie justly observes, though the acidity of moss is abundantly 
obvious, the particular acid found in it has not yet been suffici- 
ently ascertained ; and probably different acids may be traced in 
different mosses. 

All that seems necessary for the husbandman to know, is, that 
moss contains a conside.able portion of some acid or other. 
Whichever of the kinds it may be, lime will neutralize it, and 
convert it into manure; and the destruction of the acid by lime, 
will accelerate the decomposition of the vegetable matter of which 
the whole mass of moss-earth is composed; and, as putrefaction, 
advances, the food of plants will be prepared, and the moss 
will be gradually formed into a black mould. Lime is the best 
reagent that the farmer can apply ; and a shovel to put it on, 
with a spade to dig up the moss, are all the apparatus he can as 
yet use to advantage. 

3. Insolubility, or an antiseptic quality, forms the distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of moss. All other plants, whenever they cease 
to grow, are liable to be dissolved by putrefaction. It is ap- 
pointed for all vegetables, as well as animals, to die, and, af- 
ter death, to be subjected to decomposition. ‘That terrible pow- 
er begins where vegetation terminates; and steadily pursues its 
course of ‘destruction, till it completely reduces the beautiful 
works of vegetable organization, sets the whole substances of 
which plants were composed at liberty, and either restores them 
to the elements from which they had been collected by vegetable 
organization, or gives them an opportunity to enter into new 
compounds. While vegetation is rearing and perfecting a new 
crop of plants, putrefaction is reducing and separating the com- 
ponent parts of that which préceded it; and as growing plants 
are fed upon the remains of former crops, when reduced by pu- 
trefaction, that awful power may be considered as the feeder and 
supporter of plants while they remain in life, and thejr destroyer 
whenever they die. 

The plants which grow upon, and contribute to the formation 
of moss-earth, are the only ones in the whole vegetable kingdom 
that oppose any thing like a successful resistance to the all-sub- 
duing powers of putrefaction. ‘Their resistance, however, does 
not prevent the destroyer from advancing so far, as in all cases 
to disfigure the plants, and, in many cases, to nearly annihilate 
their organic texture ; but its powers are not adequate to the 
complete reduction of that tribe of plany. A. considerable por- 
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tion of the organic texture of some of the plants, and a sort of mu. 
cus which is formed of others, baffles the powers of putrefac. 
tion ; and one crop of these accumulating over another, the moss 
stratum has risen to the height we now see. The plants that 
grow in the greatest quantity of moisture, are those that present 
the most powerful resistance to putrefaction. 

The insoluble antiseptic qualities of moss are so powerful, that 
they will prevent putrefaction from making the least progress 
on wood, metals, clothes, leather, or even on animal. matter, 
when buried in moss. ‘The trees found in moss are often much 
rctted, especially in the upper side; but this must have .hap- 
pened before they were covered over by the. moss. The clothes 
on dead bodies buried in moss for more than a century, have been 
found as sound and free from rottenness, as if they had only 
remained there for one month. I have in my custody a shoe,.e- 
vidently of Roman manufacture, and .a species.of cloth formed 
of hair, both found under moss in this parish, which, though 
they must have remained there for many centuries, are as free 
from corruption as those now in the shops for sale. Many 
hitman bodies have been dug up from under moss, in various 
parts of Britain and Ireland, after remaining a century, and some 
of them several centuries in the moss ;. all of which. have been 
found as entire and free from corruption as when they were bu- 
ried, 

So far as I know, it has not yet been ascertained. what are the 
particular ingredients in these plants, or in the moss-earth form- 
ed from them, that withstand the powers of putrefaction. Dr 
Walker thinks it cannot proceed from, the, mineral or vegetable 
acids ; but Dr Rennie. mentions the carbonic, the gallic, and the 
sulphuric acids, and Dr Jamieson the suberic acid,. among, the 
chief causes of the antiseptic quality, of. mess-easth. ine 

Be that as it may, F am humbly of opinion that éannin, though 
not mentioned by either of them, contributes powerfully, towards 
the resistance which moss presents. to. the. dissolving,.powers of 
putrefaction.. Many of the plants which grow upon moss, and 
contribute to its formation, contain a Jarge portion ofan. _Tox- 
mentilla, which is found growing in all sorts of, moss, contains 
more fan than any other plant, and is the most powerful astrin- 
gent known in the vegetable kingdom. Probably resin, gum,es- 
tract, and the bitter principle, will also be found in some of 
these plants, and contribute to their antiseptic qualities. 

As moss is wholly composed of vegetable matter, and, of 
course, would form the best of manure, if it were or,could be 
rendered soluble, a discovery of the means by which its, antisep- 
tic and insoluble qualities could be removed, and the mons, Be 
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dered as septic and soluble as other vegetable matter, would be 
of greater importance than any discovery, either in agriculture, 
or.any other science, fora century past. It would, in fact, en- 
able the farmer to extend the volume of his dunghiil at pleasure, 
and add several millions of acres to the range of cultivated and 
productive soil. 

4. The tenacity of moss, in the natural mass in which it is 
found, and when it has been dried into peat, has been noticed 
by all who have written on the subject. While moss remains 
unbroken, it is so close arid adhesive, that, if left one or two 
inches in thickness, and duly supported, it will hold water like a 
dish ; and when good black, well decayed moss, is cut into peat, 
and dried, before its tenacity is loosened by frost, or much rain, 
it becomes so hard and firm, that it is not afterwards so easily 
formed into a soil, or melted down by the weather. But this 
quality in moss seems to me to have been much overrated. 

Degner, a Dutch philosopher, author of the opinion afterwards 
retailed by Dr Anderson, viz. that moss was a growing plant 
sui generis, asserts, that when moss is dried, it becomés a hard 
tenacious substance, insoluble in water ; and that his countrymen 
sometimes lay the foundations of their houses on peats; and 
when the buildings have decayed through age, the peats remain 
sound. Dr Anderson, who implicitly follows Degner, repeats 
the same story; and Dr Rennie, who has devoted a section to 
that subject, asserts, that ‘ after peat is thoroughly dried, it is 
one of the most insoluble substances, and the least liable to change 
of dissolution.’ He then adds, under a quotation mark, bur 
doesnot say from'what authority, that ‘ a piece of dried peat 
was put into the boiler of a steam-engine for three months; yet, 
though exposed to a heat greater than boiling water, it remained 
unchanged.’ The surface of the peat was covered with some- 
thing like the powder of iron; but ‘ the centre, arid all but the 
surface, was unchanged.’ ‘This tenacity, the Doctor thinks, 
proceeds from the bitaminous qualities of the moss ; and he says 
the adhesion of the peat can be destroyed by removal of the bi- 
tumen, and again restored by the * application of liquid bitumen, 
or even by immersing it in a quantity of water squeezed out of 
another piece of moss. ’ 

Ihave never seen peats that had remained for ages as the 
foundation of a house, nor that had been three months in a 
boiler; but I have seen peats of as good quality as the best 
in Holland, or any other place, when exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather for-three or four years, lose their .te-. , 
nacity, become loose and friable, and moulder into earth, 
being as destitute of inflamimability as so mitch ‘old farm-yard 
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dung. ‘The ends of those that are in a stack exposed to the wea- 
ther for a year or two, become cose in their texture, and ‘lose 
the greatest part of their inflammability. Vegetables will soon 
begin to grow in them 3 and the whole stack would crumble down 
to earth, in a shorter time than a well built house in Holland 
could be supposed to decay of age. ‘The ends of. the peats that 
are placed next the ground in the stack, are always damp, and 
their adhesion loosened ; and peats are always so, when placed 
for a few months in any damp place. When any, even of the 
driest and the best peats that ever were cut, are left on the spread- 
field over year, they are not worth taking home for fuel next 
season ; and in two or three years more they have lost all form 
of peats and adhesion, and are crumbled into earth, nearly des- 
titute of inflammability. IT never tried the cementing powers of 
any other liquid bitumen ; but the water squeezed out of any o- 
ther species of moss had no effect with me in restoring the tena- 
city of weather-beaten peat. F will venture'to assert, that all the 
juices that can be squeezed out of an acte of moss-earth, will 
not cement and render adhesive one peat of an ordinary size, 
made up-of the remains of those that had remained two years 'ex- 
posed to the weather, or of the crumbs of peats on the peatstack- 
stead. If these were again reduced'to pulpy mucus, Oras soft and 
void of granulated matter, (a thing by no meaus easy to be done 
with good peat), it might be baked into peat, which would be 
somewhat adhesive when dry; but Edo not suppose that the 
water squeezed out of moss would have any effects in that oper- 
ation, more than that taken from a spring or river. 

Degner and Dr Anderson have endeavoured to stpport'their 
favourite theory, by an argument deduced from the circumstance, 
that no worms, nor animalcula, ate found in solid unbroken moss, 
more than a foot or eighteen inches'below the surface. Dr Ren- 
nie, taking their story for his text, has displayed much ingenuity 
and knowledge of science, to show that the want of reptiles'in 
moss is a proof of some peculiarly noxious quality in that earth. 
And in page 564, he says, that no species of fish do exist in liquid 
moss ; and neither fishes, nor any living creature, can be detect- 
‘ed in moss water, if stagnant and unmixed. 

But, with due submission to authors of superior erudition, F 
can discover no’mystery in the want of worms and reptiles in se- 
lid unbroken moss below the ‘soil. If I understand reptile eco- 
nomy, they are never found beyond the bounds of the soil, or 
the reach of the moisture that’ passes from it, and is impregnated 
with vegetable matter. Worrs, and all sorts of animalcula, live 
upon the vegetable matter in the soil that has come under fer- 
mentation. It is in such situations that they are found ; and it it 
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upon that which they live. In unbroken mofs, there is {carcely 
fuch a thing as a foil. There is little or no fermentation or de- 
compofition of vegetable matter, even on the furface of unbroken 
mofs, which is clofe and folid, and where the vegetable matter is 
infoluble and antifeptic ; and, there being no food for them, the 
animalcula are not found there. Neither is the mole found in 
fuch mofs. That creature lives on the animalcula, as they do on 
the vegetable matter when under putrefaction. That being a- 
wanting in mofs, there are no animalcula, and as few moles. But 
whenever the mofs is dug up, and fermentation and decompofi- 
tion brought on the vegetable matter by the acid of manure, ex+ 
pofure to the atmofphere, or other means, armies of worms and 
auimalcula are vaifed, and troeps of moles are found in chale of 
them. 

Dr Rennie fays—* Certainly living animals may be detected 
much deeper in other foils than in mofs.”? The Doéor is cer- 
tainly correct in that affertion; and the reafon i's obwous. Other 
foils are generally more open and permeable than {olid unbroken 
mols. The herbage that grows-on them is not of an antifeptic 
quality, like that on mofs 5 but, whenever it ceales to grow, it 
yields to complete. diffolution by pmutrefaction. The vegetable 
matter fo diflolved forms and enriches the foil; and the vegetable 
juices are wafhed in, and fink into the earth to a confiderable 
depth, according to the permeable ‘nature ef the ground; and, 
wherever thefe go, the animalcula will be found. But, in mof: 
there is no fuch thing as vegetable matter under putrefaCtion. if 
it were, the clofe texture of that earth would prevent it from 
finking even a few inches; of courfe, there can be no worms 
nor animalcula there. The want of them does not proceed from 
any-noxious quality.in the mofs pernicious to animal life. 

Fithes, and every fort of living creatures that occupy ftanks 
and {mall ftreams where there are no mofs water, are found in 
thofe. which are. entirely compofed of that fpecies of water. 
There are hundreds of burns, rills, and ftanding lakes or pools of 
water, iniall the counties in Scotland, fituated in the middle of 
deep mofs, and into which nothing but mofs water can ever falls 
and yet thefe ftreams, pools or ftanks, are Rored with + »rious 
forts of fith, and all the living creatures that occupy places wicre 
there is no mofs. The Blackburn, parith of Crawfordjohn, rifes 
in, and runs through mofs; is compofed of mofs-water, and no- 
thing but mofs-water, dark and brown ; yet it yields the largeft, 
the beft, and the greateft-number of trouts that are to be found 
inany ftream of the fame fize in Scotland. The lochs, ftreams 
end flanks, that abound at the head of Loch-Dunn in Ayrihire, 
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are entirely compofed of mofs-water; yet fifhes, and many living 
creatures, abound in all of them. 

I did not ‘intend, when I began to write, to have occupied fo 
much of your valuable room on this part of the fubje& 5 but an 
ardent wifh to rendet every thing regarding that fubftance clear to 
the fimpleft cultivator, and to remove obje€tions that feemed to 
ftand in his way, has carried me further than I intended to have 
gone. , ae 
Ill. The Uses of Moss-Earth, 

Are, 1. Fuel; 2. Pasture; 3. Plantation; 4. a Cultivated 
Soil; and, 5. Manure. I shall offer a few remarks on each of 
these in their order. 

1. Moss is, next to coal or wood, the best fuel yet discovered, 
Where either of the former can be obtained, it will seldom be 
used ; but where these are not plenty, or far distant, peat is the 
best substitute. 

The mode of cutting and drying peats is so well known to e- 
very labourer in all parts of Scotland, that it would be trespas- 
sing upon your patience to spend time in describing it. Except in 
some parts of Galloway, where moss fit for fuel is scarce, the 
mode of baking. peats, so common in Ireland, is not known in 
Scotlard. The superior quality of the peat, however, in some 
measure indemnifics the additional labour. ©’ 


The prone improvement that I could suggest in the manage- 


ment of peats, would be to erect shades to keep them in during 
winter. When set up in the ordinary way, in stacks, altogether 
without cover, every heavy shower renders them unfit for a time 
to be used as fuel. When a couitse of rainy weather happens, it 
becomes extremely difficult to get the cookery for the family car- 
ried on with peats’; while the smoke which they emit, fills and 
darkens the house in which they are burnt ; and every time that 
peats are wetted and dried, their adhesive texture is so much Joos- 
ened, and their inflammability, and durability as fuel, diminished. 

A shade to hold peats for one year, might be formed of the 
cupples of an old house, or other old timber, which is ‘frequently 
Yeft to ret, and thatched with heather, broom, or rushes, in the 
time that the farmer and his servants spend at races, fairs, roups, 
&c. where'they have no interesting business ; or in the time they 
are employed building the peats into a stack. It ought to be so 
consttucted, as to admit a current of air to pass through the shade. 

2. Moss-ground is used as pasture, chiefly for sheep stock. 
The improvement that seems practicable on this species of pas- 
ture is, to adjust the quantity of moisture, and to provide shelter 
for the stock. 

By far the greatest part of the sheep-walks in Scotlan 
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posed. of moss, are greatly injured by being overcharged with 
moisture, which banishes the valuable grasses, and raises the 
moss fogs ; and the sheep are much hurt,’ and frequently drown- 
edin the gutters. ‘To remedy these evils, the whole moss ground 
ought to be surface-drained. ‘The mode of doing so with spades 
is'well known. Perhaps some part of it might, in favourable si- 
tuations, be executed by the plough. 

By opening surface-drains where necessary, the value of the 
pasture may frequeatly be ‘more than doubled,—the growth of 
flow-moss retarded,—the moss consolidated and prepared for more 
improved culture,—the climate bettered, and the condition of 
the stock greatly meliorated. I know no improvement by which 
so much good could be done, at so small expense, and with as 
much certainty of being refunded. In many cases, the pasture 
could be surface-drained by the shepherds, in the course of a few 
years, without interfering with their duty to their flocks. But 
the indolent habits of the pastoral life are not easily overcome : 
the herds continue to loiter, half idle, on the hills, and the sheep 
to wade in the gatters as formerly. 

In some situations, large tracts of sheep pasture and moss 
ground could be much improved, by turning streams or'rills of 
wateroverit. Earth, sand, mud, &c. might frequently be thrown 
upon such pasture by means of a mountain rill, that is neglected, 
or suffered todo much injury. I saw an improvement of.that 
nature, executed by the Bishop of Llandaff, ‘whercby he had re- 
claimed a few acres of moss, cf the least value, near Colgarth 
House, on the side of the Windermere Lake, and converted it 
into pasture, which grazed a large milk cow on each acre, form- 
erly not worth one shilling. If every acre in Scotland, capable 
of being reclaimed in that way, were brought to as great perfec- 
tion, the profit of the occupier, the proprietor and the public, 
would be beyond calculation. 

When I surveyed the county of Ayr, I was much pleased with 
an improvement of that nature, executed by J. Cochran esq. of 
ladylands, on some high land of his,‘near to the head of the 
Garnock. By turning a rill from the hills, over a piece of bleak 
ground, which produced little herbage but white bent (nardus 
stricta ), stool bent (juncus squarrosus ), with yellow fogs (hypna ), 
and some grasses of a dwarlish size, he was enabled, two years 
after, to cut 4500 stones English of good hay from 11 aétes, 
formerly not worth in all 2/. Sterling of rent. Liké other im- 
provements, it ouly excited laughter and clamour among the coun- 
try people; but now that it has succeeded so well, I trust they 
will follow his example. Many thousands of acres might be jm- 
proved in that way in Scotland, so as to yield 50 or 100, perhaps 
309 per cent. on the expense incurred. 
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3. Plantations may be raised to great advantage, and with much 
success, on a moss soil. I have seen many different kinds of fo. 
rest trees growing with great luxuriance on mosses of considerable 
‘depth, in almost every county of Scotland, and in all the counties 
of England in which I found moss. Not only bivch, mountain 
ash, saughs of various kinds, alders, and other aquatics, but firs, 
larches, spruce, limes, beeches, elms, and osks, grow well on 
mosses of great depth; and all of them, with several other kinds 
of trees, may be seen in many deep mosses. 

When plantations of any kind are to be raised on moss, it is 
necessary not only to relieve the surface of moisture, but, if the 
moss is deep, and has little declivity, ditches also ought to be cut, 
three or four feet deep, at the distance of 50 or 60 feet, at most, 
from each other. The moss-earth taken from the ditches should 
be laid into hollow parts of the intermediate ridges, which should 
be smoothed, and raised in the centre, that the rain-water may 
run speedily into the ditches; and these ought to communicate 
with the principal drains, so that no water may remain in the 
ditches. If the ditches are properly formed, and kept clear, 
and the surface of the ridges to be planted kept smooth, and free 
from stagnant water, planting will grow well, and turn to good 
account, in any kind of moss not more than 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Even in greater altitudes, trees can be raised, 
in convenient spots, to a sufficient height, for ornament to the 
country, and shelter to the sheep. What beauty would it give 
to the country, and melioration to the condition of moor stock, 
were a few clumps or belts of any kind of trees raised on the 
sheep-walks! A plantation to the extent of half an acre, may 
be enclosed with a dike of sod sufficient to turn cattle, and shel- 
ter the young trees, for 40s. or 33. Thirty or forty such clumps 
might be raised over a sheep-walk for about 100/., or less than 
one year’s rent; while the shelter they would afford, and the 
beauty they would give to the aspect of the country, not to men- 
tion the value of the trees, would much more than compensate 
that trifling expense. It shows great want of taste to neglect an 

*imptovement so cheap, so necessary, 80 valuable, and tending so 
much to ornament the face of those dreary regions. 

4. Moss may also be used as a cultivated soil, for the raising 
of grain crops. Until of late, the proprietors and possessors of 
moss-land were ignorant of its value as a cultivated soil, and con- 
tented themselves with the pasture it yielded, and the game it 
produced. Those who first talked of raising grain, or roots, 
from moss, were held up to derision ; and to this day moss cul- 
yture is laughed.at, and considered as a whim, even by the gene- 
rality of farmers. Fortunately however for mankind, and pat- 
‘ticularly for Britons, it has been ascertained, beyond all << 
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that moss is.as capable as any other soil of being reclaimed, and 
rendered productive of all sorts of grain, grasses, and useful 
roots. Convinced of these facts from my own experience, and 
from that of others, whe for near 30 years past have raised the best 
crops from even the worst of mosses, I turned my attention tothe 
subject with much ardcur; and having travelled several thousand 
miles to see how these operations were conducted, I now beg leave 
to lay the result of all my studies and inquiries on that subject bes 
fore the public, through the medium cf your valuable Magazine, 
with the sincerest wishes that they may be reduced to practice, 
and that my countrymen may reap therefrom that benefit which 
I have the fuilest conviction it is capable of yielding. 

i. When the cultivation of Aili moss is attempted, all. that is 
necessary is, to reduce the Jand to a proper form, apply manure, 
and adopt such a mode of cropping as that species ot soil can ade 
mit of. In this kind of moss, the subsoil is the chief thing to 
be attended to. ‘The incrustation ef moss, or black mould. ap- 
proaching to mess, is seldom of sufficient depth to form a sql, 
‘The subsoil may be added to that of the moss; and the opera 
tions wiil fail to be regulated by the quality and condition of that 
subsoil. If it be clay, it would require to be ploughed and ex- 
posed to the weather, a year or two-before it is cropped 5 if sand 
or gravel, as is most frequently the case, it will fall to be treated 
like other new or poor lJand of that description. This sudsoil 
will, like all other newly broken up ground, be almost void of 
vegetable matter : that on the surface is sufficient to supply the 
detect ; but, being insoluble, it would need to be reduced by caus- 
tic lime, or other stimulants, which tend to accelerate the decom~ 
position of moss-earth. If the soil is sandy, too much exposure 
to the summer drought, would tend to render the moss-earth siill 
more infoluble, and could do no good to the sand. After one or 


two crops, it cught to be laid down with grass-seeds, and pase” 


tured for three or four years. Potatoes and turnips are proper 
crops for such land. ‘These may be followed by barley or cats, 
with grass-seeds. Green crops would, by overshadowing the 
ground, bring the original moss-earth in the soil into a state of 
greater solubility, and accelerate its decomposition. 
Iam yours, &c. W. Ayton. 
[To be continued. } 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Culture of Turnips. 
Sir, 
From a confcioufnefs that in agriculture, as well as in every 
pther art or fvience, one well authenticated fact is worth a thou- 
fand 
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fand theoriesy Ihave refolved to lay before you: the 'refult of a 
{mall experiment which I tried in the cultivation of turnips; hop- 
ing it may be ufeful to fome individuals in particular fituations. 

Nearly a ftatute acre of fine rich foil was pared and burnt, in 
June 1809. The plough and harrow almoft immediately follow. 
ed the fpreading of the afhes, and fo far pulverized the furface, 
that I determined to drill in the. feed upon the flat ground, (as, 
urder exifting circum!tances, ftitches could not be thrown up). 
This operation was performed by one man with a finall Aand drill, 
the wheels of which run 22 inches afunder, with the feed-fpout 
exa€tly in the middle. A ftraight line was taken at the begin- 
ning ; after which, the marks of the wheels and feed-fpout were 
fuficient guides ; and the man walked to and fro till the whole 
was fown in rows, 11 inches afunder; and then a roller finithed 
the procefs. 

The richnefs, and apparent fitne!s of the foil for turnips, pro- 
duced a belief, that it would mature as many plants as could ftand 
upon it; and this induced a further trial of the fame plan upon 
dbout half an acre of the fame field, that had been cultivated as 
a kitchen garden for three or four years. ‘The plants in both plots 
came up with beautiful regularity ; they had due attention paid to 
keeping them clean by the hand-hoe; were properly thinned in 
the rows; and ultimately produced a very good crep indeed. The 
produce of the burnt land was fold to a retailer, at the rate of 2ol. 
per acre ; and my own man retailed the other, at the rate of about 
gol.-per acte, for fable use. 

In another field, of nearly the fame kind of foil, the fward of 
which had been broken, and a crop of oats taken off it the pre- 
ceding year, I tried near 4 acres more upon the fame principle; 
but the rows were about 3 inches wider. ‘The produce was fo 
great, that although turnips were not dear in our neighbourhood 
that year, they fold readily to cowkeepers for 181. per acre. The 
4 acres were of the globe, the two {maller patches of the Norfolk 
white turnip. 

‘The foregoing method of cultivatiag turnips, probably could 
not with propriety be generally attempted ; but if you think this 
little effay worth a place in your very ufeful publication, your 
readers may confider how far the adoption of it may fuic their 
Joca! and particular fituations. 

Bishop Wearmouth, County of Durham. W. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Case of the Sons of the late Mr Surall, Inventor of the Improved Plough. 
Srr, ° 
Tr may be {unerfluous in me to inform you of the general fatil 


faQion occafioned ty rewarding the almof neglected merit of Mr 
ndsoe 
Lncrew 
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Andrew Meikle, to whom the agricultural intereft of this country 
is fo much indebted. But, at the fame time, it is matter of ré- 
gret, that Mr James Small, who made fuch an important improve- 
ment upon the plough, by inventing the Caft Iron Mould-Board, 
&c. which occafioned fuch a faving, and fuch an improvement 
upon that implement, fhould have escaped all notice whatever. 
He, however, left two fons of his profeffion (who at present re- 
fide in Leith-Walk), in a fituation peculiar to men of genius. In- 
deed, befides being at a great expenfe, their father’s attention was 
for fuch a conf terabl e time devoted to the improvement of the 
plough, before he attained his end, that they were in very ftrait- 
ened circumftances at the time of his death, and are now become 
extremely embarrafled. It is therefore fincerely hoped, that it 
will not yet be too late to do fomething for. them, that will in 
fome meafure compenfate for the neglect shown to their father. 
It may be faid, that our exiftence depends upon agriculture ;—the 
promoters of ‘which, are certainly, of all pe rfons, the moft de- 
ferving objects of reward. 

You are no doubt well aware of the treatment which Mr 
Small met with from the Carron Company. ~ But, as his improv- 
ed Mould-Board mutt be a great object, not only to them, but alfo 
to the other foundries in this country, it ts not doubted that they 
will be happy to have an opportunity of fhowing their gratitude 
to the fons of the man who, when in life, was fo much neglects d. 

Whatever may be your opinion of the prefent communication, 
it is not doubted t! that the bare mention of the name of Mr Small 
will excite your attention. : 

26th June, Sil. PP. 
NOTE. 


The Conductor of the Magazine, quite fenfible of the great 
improv ement’made by the deceafed Mr Small upon that important 
: }mplement the Plough, is well difpofed to promote any fubferip- 
tion for the benefit of his family. ‘Therefore, fhould fuch a fub- 
feription be brought forward, Mr P. F. may be affured that every 
affiftance thall be given to it by the Conductor and his friends. 

N. 
‘YO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On Smut in Wheat. 
SIR, 
 Tuovcs an entire ftranger, I confider it would be improper to 
take up your vuluable time with a long introdu€tion. Suffice it to 
fay, that Iam a farmer in a carfe foil, where much wheat is raifed ; 
2ud though unaceuftomed to commit my thoughts to paper, am 
difpofed 
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difpofed to try my hand at prefent, and rifk a few conjectures on 
the caufe of {mut in wheat ; which, if you think worthy of infertion 
in the Farmer’s Magazine, I may at fome future period make an- 
other attempt. Meantime, I beg of you to regard this as my firlt 
one. 

In order to arrange my thoughts a little, I hall, firft, mention 
fome cafes wherein fmut has followed; next, mention various 
plans adopted by farmers to prevent it; and, from comparing 
thele, risk a conjecture of the cause, with the ‘probable way in 
which it operates. 

Before entering upon thefe, I may premife, that fmut is not 
peculiar to wheat, but is often feund in barley and oats, and, of 
the latter, particularly in the potatoe and other early varieties. 
But when thefe are affected with it, the weather, or the thrathing, 
fo difperses it, as never materially to damage the grain; on which 
account, farmers have taken little or no pains to prevent it. In 
wheat, however, fmut, when in any confiderable quantity, not only 
decreafes the quantity, but likewife damages the otherwife pure 
grain, to the great lofs of the farmer and the community. 

Haying premifed tl.efe things, [ proceed to mention a variety 
of cafes which have been followed by fmut. 

ift, When feed of the growth of the preceding crop, in a damp 
harveft,—or which has been houfed, ftacked, or thrafhed, when 
in a damp ftate,—has been ufed. 

ad, When the feed has been previoufly kept long upon a loft, 
or carried on fhipboard. 

3d, When the feed has been fown on land ftrongly manured 
with dung not fufficiently decompofed; or upon land in a warm 
fituation, with little circulation.of air; or, finally, upon land that 
was cloddy and dry at the time of fowing, efpecially if it conti- 
nued deficient in moifture fome time after. 

In every inftance which has come under my obfervation, when: 
a crop of wheat has been fmutted, it has been under one or other 
of thefe cafes. I next proceed to mention fome of the more com- 
mon means ufed to prevent this evil. 

ift, Steeping the feed, for fome hours previous to fowing it, in 
a pickle of falt and water, made fo ftrong as to {wim an egg. 

2d, Moiftening the feed, immediately before fowing it, with 
human urine; and dufting it over with flack lime. 

3d, Kiln-drying: the feed; and afterwards putting it. through 
the fanners, to take any light grain out. 

4th, Immerfing the {eed in water, and tkimming off whateyer 
part of it will {wim. 

Befides thefe, I have heard of mercury, a ley. of wood-athes 
and quicklime, faltpetre, copperas, &c. &c. being ufed ; but how 
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applied, or with what fuccefs, I have not learnt. The four modes 
I have mentioned, however, are of moft general pra€tice, and 
are fufficient for my prefent purpofe ; and al] have their peculiar 
advantages, though, in my opinion, not equally efficient. 

Refleting on the above-mentioned cafes, and comparing thefe 
with the methods ufed for preventing fmut, I remark, that all the 
former are cafes in which mouldinefs is likely to be produced ; 
and that all the latter are calculated to deftroy it. 

Mould is a plant of which there are many fpecies, which any 
one may fee, who will take the trouble to look under the word 
Mucor, in the Encyclopedia Britannica; one of which is thus 
defcribed. * 6. The fepticus, or yellow frothy mucor, is found 
* on the leaves of plants, fuch as ivy and beech, &c. ; fometimes 
* upon dry fticks, arid frequently upon the tan or bark in hot- 
* houfes. It is of no certain fize or figure, but of a fine yellow 
* colour, and a fubftance refembling, at firft, cream beat up into 
«froth. In the fpace of 24 hours, it acquires a thin filmy coat, 
* becomes dry, and full of a footy powder, adhering to downy 
* threads. The feeds, under the microfcope, appear to be globu- 
‘lar. Haller ranks it under a new genus, which he terms Fuligo ; 
* the charaé€ters of which are, that the plants contained under it 
* are foft, and like butter at firft, but foon change into a black 
* footy powder. ’ 

Comparing thefe circumftances, and fufpeéting that fmut might 
be produced by mouldinefs in the feed, I had a handful of the 
beft wheat put in a fituation fuited to produce mould, or mucor, 
onit. After I faw it covered with it, I had it fown on clean 
clay land, where no crop ever grew. It vegetated, like other 
wheat; and the produce was moftly fmutted. 

From the refult of this experiment, I am led to believe, that 
fmut, or black, ‘in wheat, is the effe& of mould, or mucor, on 
the feed.- This will account for the partial affection of crops on 
the fame field, which no theory I have yet feen has done, For 
inftance, a few of the grains may be moulded in the ftack, barn, 
bag, or oni fhipboard, and the reft good; or (as is a common re- 
mark), that what is fown on the head-lands, or the ridges on the 
outfide of the field, is more affzéted than what is fown in the 
middle. This may be produced by the cloddinefs of the head-lands, 
occafioned by the poaching of the horfes in turning ; or want of 
a fufficient quantity of moifture, which is drawn off by ditches, 
hedges, &c. In either of thefe cafe:, when the weather is dry, 
a ftate of moifture is formed, calculated to produce mouldinefs. 

There is, however, another phenomenon in {mut, which hither- 
to has not been accounted for in any fatisfactory manner. It is 
well known, that ears on different flalks {pringing from the fame 
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root, are not equally affected with finut; nay, even that fome 
grains of the fame ear are affected, while the reft are perfedtly 
free. In endeavouring to account for this, we muft advert to the 
exceeding minutenefs of the feed of mucor, or mould, the form 
of which (according to the above quotation), even by the help of 
the microfcope cannot be afcertained. Again, we mult obferve, 
that plants, as well as animals, are affected by the foil in which 
they live, and the food they receive ; alfo, that the ftraw of grain 
has tubes, in which the nourifhment afcends, to form and mature 
the grain. Keeping thefe things in view; let us fuppofe the feed 
depofited in the ground, and, either before or after, covered with 
mucor. When the young germ fprouts forth, at the fame time 
the roots are fent out in queft of food. Their active mouths firft 
meet with the feeds of the mucor, which they imbibe along with 
the fluids neceflary for the nourifhment of the plant and grain, 
and. with them afcend to the extremities, where they expand, and 
yenerate their own fpecies, which will be in proportion to the 
quantity of feeds thus inhaled. 

I am aware, Sir, that by many this will be deemed chimerical. 
It may be fo ;—perhaps not :—But I muft hold the opinion until I 
fee one more plaufible, which, if this paper has only the effe& of 
producing, I fhall not think all my pains loft. Before taking leave, 
however, I muft remark, that if my fuppofition is right refpeét- 
ing mucor being the caufe of fmut, a dreary profpeé is opened to 
many farmers this feafon, from the unprecedented drought in 
which moft wheat was fown laft feafon, which prevented much 
feed from vegetating for fome weeks after. 

Withing your valuable publication much fuccefs, I am, Sir, 
your very humble fervant, 
Strath of Monteith, 2d March, 1811. A Wueat Grower. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Improvements on Sir Charles Edmondstane’s Estate. 
Sir, 

I ret much pleafure in reading the account of the improve- 
ments on the Duke of Buccleuch’s eftates, given by your corre- 
fpordent W. B., as certainly the mode of letting land adopted 
by that Nobleman is an excellent one; which, as well as his 
method of furnifhing houfes and fences, deferves to be imitat- 
ed by others. The attachment of his tenantry muft be truly 
gratifying to fuch a benevolent Nobleman; though, with defer- 
ence to his Grace, I believe the liberality of Sir Charles Edmond 
{tone of Duntreath lias been equally beneficial to the public. 
The eftate of Kilpatrick was let a few months ago, not by the 
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mode of private offers, fo much practifed; but, after making a 
furvey, a rent or valuation was made of the different farms, when 
the tenantry came forward in one day, and concluded agree- 
ments, one or two excepted; and the proprietor undertook to 
make fuch repairs on houfes and fences as might be wanted. 

The Honourable Baronet’s procedure on the Kilfyth eftate, is 
equally deferving of notice. ‘That eftate was forfeited in the year 
1715, by Lord Kilfyth joining the rebel party; at which time, 
the tenants had moftly procured leafes of three 19 years endur- 
ance, at a trifling rent. The eftate was afterwards purchafed from 
Government by Mr Campbell of Shawfield, who fold it to the Hon. 
Baronet’s father. When Sir Charles fucceeded to the eftate, the 
old leafes were not expired, and agriculture was moft imperfe€tly 
exercifed,—while the fences were miferable, and every thing upon 
the farms made a poor appearance. However, the leafes ending 
moftly at one time, this enabled the Hon. Gentleman to grant new 
leafes, of 19 years endurance, in which every encouragement was 
given to enterprifing tenants. New farm-fteadings were built over 
the whole eftate, atfording excellent accommodation to the farmer, 
his family, his fervants and his live-ftock. Water-courfes were 
ftraighted, deepened and widened; old fences, where there were any, 
were entixely torn up 3 ahd the whole eftate enclofed and fubdi- 
vided.in an,excellent manner, partly with ftone walls, and the re- 
mainder with hedge-rows, which were to be trained, for the firft 
five years, at the fole expenfe of the proprietor, who alfo furnifhed 
proper gates for every enclofure. When I fay that all I have men- 
tioned was done without any per centage whatever being required 
from the tenantry, fuch,an inftance of liberality will fcarcely be 
found in the ifland ; though I muft add, that, in fome cafes, the 
tenant was required to work a day or two with his horfes, to for- 
ward the building of houfes or fences ; but he was paid for it at the 
ordinary rate of the country. I may alfo mention another inftance 
of liberal conduct to one of the tenants who was the moft for- 
ward with his improvements, and pofleffed a farm of 300 acres, 
which he had completely drained, and levelled and ftraighted the 
ridges. Indeed, all thefe operations were done in an excellent 
manner, and at a great expenfe.—I fay, when this was done, he 
got five years more added to his leafe, without any advance. of 
rent; and likewife, many other favours were granted to the reli 
of the tenants, fuch as making roads and building bridges, digging 
pump-weils, and, in fome cafes, clearing whinny land, and drain- 
ing bogs, &c.; and, to fay no ‘more, the emulation betwixt the 
tenants, who to be firft through with his improvements, is, truly 
meritorious and praifeworthy. There are numerous clumps of 
planting, and other ornamental work, going forward on the eftate, 
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which will in a few years prefent an agreeable profpect, and give 
the country around a moft flourifhing appearance. Should you 
deem this worthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, it will 
oblige, yours, &c. B. A. 


a 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Professor Davey’s Recommendation of Mr Greg’s System of 
Agricuiture. 
Sir, 


Wuen perufing your laf Number, my attention was called to 
the fhort article, page 262, adverting to the le€lures of Profeflor 
Davey. ‘The do@rine animadverted on in that article is a danger- 
ous one, could it really have many voluntary followers ;—1 mean, 
the entire condemnation of furnmer-lallow by Dr Davey, and the 
recommendation of Mr Grep’s fyftem in its ftead. 

In my remarks on that gentl-man’s fyftem, made at the requeft 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, I humbly fubmitted, that 
Mr Greg feemed to me indebted to the pretious rotation of two 
crops and a fallow purfued on the lands he farms, for fo many 
years immediately before he began his prefent operations, for tlre 
fuccefs that had till then attended, and might, for a few years lon- 
ger, ftill attend his mode of culture. Thefe lands having ‘been 
long regularly fallowed once in three years, probably for half a 
century paft, muft, on that account, have been remarkably free 
from root-weeds, afid alfo from flugs, grubs, &c. Thefe vermin 
and their nidi being fo often diflurbed and expofed to birds and 
the weather under the fallowing fyftem, could hardly indeed have 
exifted in the foil. In this part of the Britith iflands, and, it is 
believed, in moft others, unle{s lands under convertible husband- 
ry be repeatedly turned over by the plough in the months of May, 
June, July or Auguft, once in four, five, fix or feven years, ac- 
cording to circumf{tances, root-weeds of certain defcriptions can- 
not be kept under, viz. tall oat grafs, (provincially with you knot; 
grafs), couch-grafs, the common rough or curved thiftle, &c. 
But it may fafely be predifted, that the quantity of vermin that 
mutt neceffarily be ultimately generated in moft foils under Mr 
Greg’s system, will fo eat, wound and weaken grain crops, clover, 
&c. when in an infant ftate, that thefe will feldom pay the ex- 
penfe of rent, cultivation, &c. Even in gardens, it is found ne- 
ceflary, or at leaft advantageous, to dig over and’expofe ground 
fometimes to the fummer fun, to deitroy the nidi of infedis, 
which no other procefs can accomplith. If thefe faéts apd their 
confequences be admitted, may it not be inferred, that, whatever 
injury foils may fuftain by. the efcape cf a part of: the food of 
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plants from them in a gafeous ftate, wafhing away fome of their 
finer parts by rain, &c. when frequently expofed to the atmo- 
{phere in the fallowing or cleaning procefs, (which in fome cafes 
may certainly be confiderable, and which, it is humbly prefumed, 
may amount to the fubftance of Dr Davey’s objections to the fre- 
quent expofure of foils to the fun and air), thefe loffes will be 
much more than amply compenfated to the Britith farmer, and 
confequently land-owner, by a more perfect preparation of the 
foil for its various crops in other respects, than Mr Greg’s fyftem 
can poflibly admit of ? It may be afked, of what benefit can the 
nutritive gafes contained in lands be to their cultivators, their 
owners, or the community at large, if, inftead of producing grain, 
roots, &c. for the ufe of man and domeftic animals, thefe gafes 
be either immured, or, as it were, fealed up in the foil, or 
moft of them applied to nourifh ufelefs weeds, or feed noxious 
vermin? The queftion with the land-owners may be, (adniitting 
weeds not to get the afcendancy, or, if they do, that they will 
not exhauft the nutritive gafes, which there is no reafon to fup-~ 
pofe they will not do), whether they will confine all the nutritive 
gafes in their lands, and get little or no produce from them, or, 
by a different mode of culture, allow fome of thefe gafes to efcape 
into the atmofphere, that the crops on their lands may get the 
benefit of the remainder, and, by this means, afford a fair and 
well paid rent ? an 

I do not know how long Mr Greg’s fyftem may have been prac-~ 
tifed; but, unlefs more than fix years have elapfed fince he com- 
menced it, experience, that great correCtor of all theories and ex- 
periments, has not yet confirmed it, and forbids agriculturifts 
placing implicit confidence in a fyftem fo contrary to the beft, hi- 
therto known and praétifed, even though fanétioned by the un- 
qualified approbation of the firft chemift that ever exifted. Till 
more than fix years have elapfed, and that Mr Greg’s lands shalt 
then appear to be in a fair, clean, productive ftate, at leaft equal 
to that of thofe of similar quality under the most approved modern 
rotations, nothing can be claimed by Mr Greg or his abettors as 
decifively inftructing the utility of his fyftem ; becaufe lands, in 
the clean ftate thefe muft have been in when Mr Greg entered to 
them, could hardly any of them have required fallow, under a to- 
lerable fyitem, any fooner than in eight or nine years. It will e- 
ven be neceffary to do more. He muft fhow that none of his 
lands, at the end of eight or nine years, are verging towatds a 
ftate of foulnefs, fo as to require fallow, or more than one plough- 
ing in a feafon. If he cannot do this, he yields the point, of 
courfe; as his fyftem precludes him from the only known modes 
of reclaiming lands that have a tendency to degenerate into a state 
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Of foulnefs and non-produ@tion. If, on the other hand, none of 

{r Grep’s lands, at the end of eight or nine years, fhow any 
tendency to degenerate into foulnefs and non-produ€tion, his fyf 
tem certainly deferves at /eaf a fair trial on lands of a similar qua. 
ty. At all events, his merit is very confiderable for having had 
the fpirit to make fo bold and interefting an attempt to abridge la- 
bour, and increafe the productive furface of the country, by giv. 
ing his lands under grain crops and turnips one ploughing only 
annually, and banifhing summer.fallow from a confiderable por- 
tion of the arable lands of the kingdom. 

I have only to add, that, if I recollect right, Mr Greg com- 
— of the ftupidity of the farmers in his vicinity following fo 

ad a fyftem as that of fummer-fallow every third year. This 
fyftem certainly deferves {trong reprobation. Bad as it is, how- 
ever, I may perhaps be excufed for confidering it, on arable lands 
in general, as w/timately preferable to Mr Greg’s own. But it is 
hardly fair to accufe farmers of practifing a bad fyftem, which, it 
appears from Mr Greg’s printed flatement; the covenants in their 
Jeafes, under fevere penalties too, if I miftake not, abfolutely 
bind them to purfue. : 

Yours fineerely, 
Joun Surrrerr. 
= 

Since writing the preceding obfervations, I have feen the Re- 
port of the Bedfordfhire Gentlemen, on the ftate of Mr Greg’s 
farm, which feems very candid and encouraging. The following 
remarks on it are humbly fubmitted. 

Page 7th of Report.—It appears the land of Mr Greg’s farm is 
generally sound at bottom. How little arable land of this defcrip- 
tion there is in the ifland, compared with land of a different na- 
ture, and more apt to run into foulnefs, is well known. 

Page 10.— What {pecies of grafs is black grafs ? 

Page 11.—Inftead of a dry fpring or early fummet furrow 
being the cure for root weeds, and the means of producing a good 
wheat crop, moft farmers in this country would confider a dry 
furrow in August as tending more to produce that effect. 

' Pages 15~16.—Barley may be confidered a precarious crop on 
ftiff or ftrong lands in general, unlefs after fummer fallow, or po- 
tato, or turnip that has been removed from, of confumed on the 
field, and the land ploughed up before Candlemas, to be mellowed 
by froft. This being admitted, militates againft Mr Greg’s fyftem. 

Page 19.—Drilled beans are certainly a great mean of keeping 
land clean ; but, that fammer fallow muft be imperfeétly execut- 
ed indeed, which does not leave the foil in a very fuperior ftate of 
radical cleannefs to that in which it can poffibly be put by any 
‘mode of cleaning drilled beans yet known. . 
‘ age 
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Page 20.—Here fymptoms of want of expofure to the atmo- 
{phere are perhaps perceptible. The crops of wheat were better 
after the {carifier than after clover, where thé foil had lain undif- 
turbed for fome feafons. , ; 

Page 21.—The Bedfordthire gentlemen ftill feem to confider 
fummerfallow neceflary to get rid of root weeds, 4 

‘ J. S: 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Introduction of Iron Ploughs; With a Figure. 


Sir, 


Tue plough being an implement of the very fitst importance 
in agriculture, it is of considerable consequence to the farmer to 
have it constructed upon just and mechanical principles, and of 
the most durable canal ; bi 

Malleable iron, from its great strength and durability, seems 
: bestealculated for that purpose. Hence, various attempts have 
- been made to make the plough wholly of malleable iron; but, 
ict from some defect in the constfuction, or by being made 


weighty; or, perhaps, from both these causes, iron ploughs 
¢ never come into general use. Prejudice, too, may perhaps 
ve had a share in obstructing such a valuable improvement 
} having Bad a fair trial. 

“> The reent establishment, however, of farming societies all 
over the united kingdom, with other causes, has now given a 
new impulse to every branch of agricultural improvement, un- 
‘kiown in former times. 

Farmers now eagerly inquire after agricultural knowledge, and 
improved implements of husbandry ; and that knowledge, both 
with regard to the art and the implements, is greatly facilitated 
by the universal circulation of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

From these considerations, therefore, we may expect that a 
matter of such importance as the construction of an iron plough 
(where strength, lightness, and durability, are all ee Te+ 
quired), will meet with a fair discussion in your valuable publi- 
Cation. 

With your permission, Sir, I send you a2 drawing»of an iron 
plough, which is constructed nearly on the same principles as 
those I make of wood, now in general use in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, and through the western parts of Scot- 
land. Fortunately, the peculiar form of the head, sock, and 
mouldboard of this plough, is more particularly adapted for the 
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construction of an iron plough, than perhaps any that has yet 
been invented. 

The beam, which is 64 feet long, is wrought quite straight on 
the landside, and tapered towards both ends on the furrow side 
(when made either of wood or iron), as represented by the dotted 
lines A B, Fig. Ist. By forming the beam in this manner, the 
mortise for the coulter is gotten more to the right of the landside 
plane, than if the taper were taken off the landside, as has been 
recommended*by some of those who have written on the forma- 
tion of ploughs. The advantage of this position of the coulter 
will be understood, by consulting Fig. 3d, being a cross section 
of the plough... The dotted line E F, is the landside edge of the 
sheath G H, the coulter intersecting the landside plane at I, a- 
bout 6 or 7 inches above the sole, that being the depth of an or- 
dinaty furrow. The plough, in that case, has no twist, nor pro- 
jecting parts on the landside, to give resistance to its motion, ex- 
cept the point of the coulter itself, standing half an inch to the 
left of that of the sock at H, which is necessary for clearing the 
landside of the plough, and also to give greater depth and bold. 
ness to the shoulder of the said furrow at K : the hente has, in 
that case, the advantage of being cut, and of standing, when 
turned over, from 10'to 15 degrees above the square.. ‘This po- 
sition of the furrow is certainly the best for receiving and cover- 
ing the seed ; a matter of the first importance. 

The left handle at C stands 7 or 8 inches to the left of the 
landside plane, as may be seen by the dotted line L M, Fig Ist. 
This position of the left handle, with the form of the beam» that 
has been described, and position of the coulter G H, Fig. 3d, 
gives every possible advantage in:cutting the furrow with a bold 
shoulder.. ‘The ploughman is thereby. permitted to walk with 
ease in the bottom of the furrow, and betwixt the handles, keep- 
ing the landside plane of the plough perpendicular to the horizon; 
—whereas those, whose left handle is in a straight line with the 
landside plane of the plough, must be laid over to the landside 
above, to enable the ploughman to walk in the furrow. When 
- is done, the point of the coulter is turned more towards the 

urrow, and from the landside; of course, the shoulder of the 
furrow which it cuts is not so bold and full, the friction is in- 
creased, and the mouldboard is kept too far from the furrow slice, 
and on that account does not set it in a proper position. 

The mouldboard comes next under consideration ; and it is ge- 
nerally allowed, that a mouldboard which is calculated for plough- 
ing a free and loose soil, and for working fallow completely, is 
by no means adapted for making neat work in lea land, or in 2 
clay soil. Hence it is necessary for the farmer to have two sorts 
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of ploughs ; one for fallow, and another for seed-furrow work 5 
or to have two kinds of mouldboards fitted for one plough, which 
can be easily changed at pleasure by the ploughman, if the plough 
is made of iron, and agreeably to the above plan. I therefore 
have formed two mouldboards to be used for this plough, as it 
may best suit the convenience of the farmer. ‘The first, or seed- 
furrow mouldboard, I constructed about eleven years ago, and 
have used it ever since; in the course of which time, I have 
made upwards of 3000 ploughs. With regard to the curve, or 
twist, of this mouldboard, it may. be understood ‘by attending to 
Fig. 4th. The scale, R S, is divided into 132 degrees; and 
the twist of the mouldboard is delineated by the distance at which 
these degrees are placed from each other. ‘Towards the point of 
the sock, the divisions are large; but they become gradually 
closer until No. 90, where it is understood the furrow has gotten 
perpendicular ; after which, the curve gradually diminishes to- 
wards the hinder part of the board, as appears from the greater 
distance of the degrees from each other. As the twist is regu- 
lated by a common bevel, or suitstock, the blade must stand at 
an angle of 110 degrees from the square of the stock, when ap- 
plied to the sole of the mouldboard, as represented T U, Fig. 4th. 

The second, or summer-fallow mouldboard, is the same as Mr 
Small’s, which, being so well known, requires no particular de- 
sceiption, and is made to fit the plough equally well with the 
other ; and, from its different shape and width below, and at the 
hind end, is particularly adapted for working fallow. 

Fig. 2d gives a profile of the plough. A B, the beam, 6} fect 
long, and 24 inches deep, by 1 inch thick: at the coulter hole it 
is $4 inches deep, and 13 inches thick. The sheath is fixed to 
the beam by two screw bolts; one goes up through the beam 
at C, the other is seen at V, Fig. ist. ‘he stilts are 2 inches 
deep, and 4 inch thick. D the sock; EF two screw bolts by 
which the head is fixed upon the plough. 

Iam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Uddingston, 17th Fuly, 1811. Joun WiLkrn. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Comparative View of East Lothian Husbandry in 1778 § 1810. 
Parr III. 


_ THe management of grass lands was proposed to be treated of 
in the third chapter of this Comparative View ; and the scheme 
hid down for illustrating that subject (vide p. 59.) contained four 


grass seeds 


Sections. 1. With respect to the crops with which g 
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were sown: 2. The appropriation of these grasses; 3. The ' 
length of time that land is kept in grass; 4. The crops taken . 
when grass land is ploughed. On each of these points we mist 
be brief, so as room may be left, in this part, for another cha 
ter. And, before going further, it may be remarked, that the 
two preceding chapters having run to a greater length than was 
expected, we are under the necessity of limiting the remaining 
chapters to smaller bounds, in order that the whole of this Com- 
parative View may appear in one volume. 

1. Concerning the crops with which grass seeds were sown.—In 
1778, grass seeds were seldom sown with the corn crop that suc- 
ceeded a summer fallow, but generally with the second crop of 
the rotation ; that is, with barley that had succeeded fallow wheat, 
or with oats taken after Lincoln barley, raised upon land that had 
been summer-fallowed ;—a mode of cropping at that time very 
prevalent, especially upon soils of inferior quality, The seeds 
sown were clover and ryegrass; the proportion of each being 
almost in every case 16 lib. of clover, whereof ten were of 
red or broad clover, and 6 of the white or Dutch kind, with 
2 bushels of perennial ryegrass, to each Scotch acre of ground. 
As land thus sown usually remained several years in pasture, 
a large mixture of white clover and perennial ryegrass with red 
clover, was a necessary measure; as, without it, a scarcity of 
plants would have soon occurred. Yellow clover was likewise 
sown by some farmers, chiefly in the upland part of the distfict, 
and with a greater quantity of ryegrass than in the lower dis- 
tricts. Yellow clover, however, having seldom been considered 
as a good feeding plant, the use of it is now given up by many 
people. Indeed, it never was extensively sown in the dis- 
trict. we. 

At this era (1810), nearly the whole of the fields fallowed and’ 
turnipped in the preceding year are sown with grass seeds amongst 
the first crop of corn, no matter whether that crop is either wheat 
or barley; while some people, who do not sow grass seeds with 
the first crop of wheat, take drilled beans—after that wheat—thén 
barley—with which grass seeds are sown. Red or broad clover is 
now chiefly ysed as seed, to which a small quantity (generally from 
two pecks toa bushel) of ryegrass is added. Annual ryegrass has of 
late been a plentiful article, and is, by accident, often sown upoa 
lands intended to be pastured for a es years, to the great loss 
of the occupiers, It is a matter of little importance, however, 
when the land is‘intended to remain only one year in grass, whe- 
ther the seed is of the annual or perennial varieties. Dy some 
people, the first is considered as the most productive ; but, what- 
ever kind is sown, it is a matter of great importance to have 
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the seed clean, as we are almost sure that many weeds have been 
introduced into the fields of the district, through the medium of 
grass seeds imported from England and other countries. 

Appropriation of grasses.—In 1778, a small portion of grass 
was appropriated to the soiling of horses; a larger quantity was 
manutactured into hay, which was either sold, or consumed upon 
the premises during the winter and spring months; but perhaps 
seven-eighths of the grass land was depastured withhorses, black 
cattle and sheep, though these animals were rarely allowed access 
till the second year, from an apprehension that the grass would 
be injured were earlier access permitted. This, of course, caus- 
ed the scythe to be generally used in the first year, to the great 
injury of the after crops. Exceptions there were to this rule, in 
many places. We only speak of the general practice; and this 
was, in 1778, to cut grass in the first year, (if it would cut), and 
to pasture it for the succeeding years, or till the plough was a- 
gain introduced, 

At this time, a complete change of system has occurred; the 
extent of grass land in the district being more than double of 
what it was in 1778, while the mode of appropriation is mate= 
rally altered. ‘The soiling of horses is almost an universal prac- 
tice; and, to a certain extent, the soiling of milch cows and neat 
cattle is also practised. The manufacture of grass into hay is 
likewise considerably increased, while the cattle and sheep fed in 
the district may safely be estimated at triple the number of those 
fed in 1778. This is owing, Ist, to the extent of grass land 
being increased; 2d, to the sowing of grass seeds with the 
first crop after fallow; and, 3d, to pasturing them in the first 
year, when the crop is of double value, and capable of support. 
ing afar greater number pf animals than afterwards. The most im- 
portant change of system has taken place upon the coast-side lands. 
There, little more grass than was necessary for the support of 
the working stock and milch cows, was to be seen in 1773; but 
now, when regular husbandry is followed, large and fine fields 
of grass are to be discovered on every hand, on which a great 
many cattle and sheep, chiefly the latter, are fed, contributing 
nct only to the improvement of the soil, but serving also to pro- 
mote the interest of the occupier. 

Length of time that land is kept in grass.—The most of people, 
in 1778, would have looked upon it as a sort of ctime to have 
ploughed up grass after one year’s growth; hence, such a 
practice was scarcely known at the period our Comparative 
‘View commences. At that time, land in grass was rarely 
ploughed till it was five years old, often eight and ten years; 
though exceptions sometimes occurred, as must always happen in 
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such cases. The first change of system originated upon the farms 
of Longniddry, in consequence of a desire to take wheat after clo. 
ver; and gradually the change spread over the whole district. To 
take wheat after clover, is a mode of cropping latterly departed 
from by many of the first farmers in the district ; it being ascer- 
tained from experience, that oats may be cultivated with as much, 
if not more, advantage; while the land, in that way, is presery- 
ed in far bettér order. If a rotation of six is strictly followed, 
it is plain that one half of the land under corn crops, or one third 
of the whole farm, may annually be under wheat; and we do not 
think that the wheat system can be extended further with much 
advantage, unless it be upon lands capable of producing wheat 
and beans alternately, the breadth of which is not great. Senti- 
ments such as these have guided the majority of farmers for many 
years ; therefore, oats are now taken, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, after grass ; while it is only in a few instances that land re- 
mains in grass longer than one season, if the management or 
mode of cropping is discretionary, or at the choice of the occu- 
ier. 

. The crops taken when grass land is ploughed.—In 1778, when 
grass land was ploughed, it was customary to take oats, barley 
and oats, as the three first crops; and then, either to summer-fal- 
low; or, if the land was in any sort of order, to sow peas, and 
next wheat, and then to summer-fallow. ‘The error of that pe- 
riod was, to take corn crops so long as the ground was capable of 
carrying them, and never to summer-fallow till the soil was 
worn out and exhausted, When old grass land was ploughed, 
sentiments such as these guided the conduct of every farmer. 
It was supposed, that, as a long rest had been enjoyed, the ground 
was able to bear a drubbing, without being deteriorated or injur- 
ed; hence, severe cropping was always exercised when grass land 
was broke up, though often not to the benefit either of the soil, 
or of those by whom it was occupied. Such a mode of manage- 
ment may now be said to be completely departed from; it being 
found, after repeated tridls, that it is much more beneficial to 
summer-fallow in the second year, when old grass land is plough- 
ed, than to attempt the cleaning of: it, even though in a rich 
state, with a view to have a corn crop, ‘This system is now 
adopted by the best farmers of the district; though, if the soil 
is of a light quality, or what is naturally calculated for turnips, 
a crop of that valuable esculent is of course substituted for sum- 
met-fallow. 

Very little old grass now remains in the district ; therefore, 
few farmers are under the necessity of regulating their opera 
tions by the rules which we have mentioned. aes ne 
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fourths of the whole land in grass is annually ploughed, and 
sown with oats. If that land is of clay soil, it is either cropped 
with beans, or summer-fallowed after the oats; but if it is of 
light soil, turnips, in almost every case, are taken in the second 
ear. Asalready said, there are exceptions to every general rule ; 
Le taking the whole of East Lothian, it may safely be afirmed, 
that the management exercised, when land is broken up from 
grass, is fully as correct as that of any other district. It is in 
fact nearly similar, in some respects superior, to the husbandry 
of Norfolk,—a district well known to be managed in a more per- 
fect manner than any other in England. 


The political economy of the district, affecting tenants, falls now 
to be discussed. It was proposed to investigate that portion of 
our subject under five heads or sections; viz. 1. Concerning the 
rent of land; 2. The extent of public burdens; 3. Condition 
of turnpike and parish roads; 4. Value of labour; and, 5. Va- 
lue of produce at the two eras of 1778 and 1810. 

1. Rent of /and.—In 1778, there was not much land rented 
above 30s. per Scotch acre, and little even so high; as that sum 
had only been given, a few years before, for some farms of rich 
land upon the coast-side, chiefly belonging to Mr Nisbet of Dirle- 
ton. It is probable, that three fourths of the district, we mean 
the arable part of it, were not rented higher than 15s. per acre at 
the above era. Nor will this appear surprising, when it is con- 
sidered, that 20s. per acre had long been reckoned a fair rent for 
arable farms that were not possessed of some particular and local 
advantages, Indeed, we have heard of a saying or maxim of the 
late Mr Anderson of Castleton, a distinguished farmer of the old 
school, viz. that no land should pay 20s. per acre, unless it was 
capable of carrying good wheat after summer-fallow without ma- 
nure. During the,century, or rather from the Union to 1778, 
rent had not altered materially. The first rise, of any magni- 
tude, took place at the setting of Mr Nisbet’s estate in 1771, 
though, from after circumstances, that rise turned out to be less 
than was at first apprehended. The rents were formerly payable 
in grain; and, calculating the value of that grain according to 
the fiars of the preceding twenty-one years, a considerable rise of 
rent appeared ; though, as the value of grain gradually advanced 
afterwards, the rise was more nominal than real. 

It is difficult to estimate, with precision, the great rise which 
has taken place upon rent since 1778; but, speaking moderately, 
rent may be said to have tripied in the short period of thirty-two 
years, Owing, in some measure, to certain causes unconnected 
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with the increased value of produce,—such as the general intro. 
duction of two-horse sloughe and thrashing machines, and the 
numerous improvements in rural art which have taken place 
within that period, whereby the same farm is now capable of fur- 
nishing a far greater quantity of disposcable produce than in 
former times. In short, there is not a doubt but that rent has 
advanced fully as much as we have stated, even though the stand- 
ard was applied to the whole district. Exceptions may no doubt 
be made to that standard, as several farms are still possessed up- 
on leases that were granted before 17783; but, on the other hand, 
there are many instances of rent having quadrupled since that 
era; and these are numerous enough to make up for any sup- 
posed deficiency in the ratio of rise which we have condescended 
upon. 

We by no mears intend to sav, that rent has risen as the means 
of paying it were increased,—being decidedly of opinion, that 
offerers, in many instances, trusted too much to what is called 
the growing prosperity of the country; in other words, they 
trusted that money would continue to fall in value, and that the 
price of produce would of course be gradually increased. It 
is highly probable, that sentiments such as these governed many 
people, though considerable doubt may be entertained of. their 
correctness. The first serious rise of :and-rent occurred in 1795, 
when wheat bore a very high price; and this rise gradually ad- 
vanced till 1801, when peace was. concluded with France, after 
which it remained stationary till the new law was passed for re- 
gulating the import and export of corn. ‘That law certainly oc- 
casioned prices to advance; because, if it be according to fact, 
as generally admitted, that the island does not produce a sufli- 
cient quantity of grain for supporting its inhabitants, importa- 
tion could never take place, till the average of prices exceeded 
the rates fixed by thatlaw. Reasoning upon these principles, 
prudent people considered that prices, on an average, might safe- 
ly be estimated according to the rates fixed in 1304, when that 
law was passed ; as, if prices were below these rates in one 
yeary it was fair to suppose they might be as much above 
them in another. ‘Though these were the sentiments of prudent 
people, it is quite evident that they had little weight with many 
of a different character, as land was taken far above the rent 
which any fair calculation from the corn laws would warrant. 
The evil seems now, however, to be working its own cure ; and it 
is probable that rent will gradually return to the place it stood in 
the scale when the peace of Amiens was concluded. 

Public burdens affecting the tenantry.—The direct public bur- 
dens which fell upon the tenantry in 1778 were inconsiderable, 
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being solely confined to statute-labour upon the parish roads, 
which, strictly speaking, was no burden, being compensated by 
the increased comfort and conveniency of travelling over these 
roads ; and the old window-tax, which, before the passing of the 
commuation act, was of a trifling nature. ‘Che only other direct 
burdens, which at that time could possibly fall upon the tenant- 
ry, were one half of the poor’s rates, and one half of the school- 
master’s salary; but as the former was then almost unknown in 
this district, and the latter so trifling as hardly to be worth the 
while of the landlord to have recourse for them, these burdens 
need scarcely be mentioned. 

Very different, however, is the situation of the tenantry in 
1810,—the extent of direct public burdens being nearly 10 per 
cent., or two shillings in the pound, upon the rent they have 
agreed to pay to their landlords. ‘The property-tax, at all events, 
is one shilling in the pound ; and, in some cases where valuations 
have taken place, considerably more. The value of statute-la- 
bour is double of what it was in 177%; and the window-tax is e~ 
qually augmented. Besides these, the tax upon farm and saddle- 
horses is considerable ; while the assessments for the poor, now 
pretty general, and the one half of schoolmasters’ salaries, are 
considerable items, Taking the whole together, it may safely be 
affirmed, that the tenantry pay twenty times more direct taxes 
than they did in 1778. The extent of these burdens must even- 
tually lessen the amount of rent; and very likely this is one of the 
causes why that amount has alrcady declined, as, without these 
burdens, tenants would be capable of paying higher rents; though 
few landlords have as yet taken such a view of the consequences 
arising from taxing the tenantry in a direct manner. 

$. Roads.—Thé road management of the district has seldom 
been considered ag beneficial, or as containing any thing from 
which other districts could receive useful information; and though 
the first turnpike bill, and the first bill for commuting statute-la- 
bour from work into money, were applied for and obtained “by 
the landholders of East Lothian, there is cause to suppose, that 
the full advantages of either have not hitherto been obtained. A 
very few words on these important topics may be stated; it be- 
ing inconsistent with our limits to enter upon any extended de- 
tail concerning them, notwithstanding of their acknowledged im- 
portance. ; 

Before 1751, the whole roads of the district were supported 
and repaired (if these terms are applicable to the state in which 
the great post road was then kept) under the provisions of the 
general statute-labour act of Scotland, whereby every tenant was 
vound to work six days with his horses and carts, and every house- 
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holder to perform six days service towards the repair of the pub- 
lic roads. It was early discovered, that the roads could not, by 
any degree of exertion, be made good under the provisions of 
that act; therefore, in 1751, an act of Parliament was procured 
for erecting turnpikes, and levying tolls, on the great post toad run- 
ning through the district which leads from Edinburgh to London, 
This was the first step to improvement; and there being then a 
great many public-spirited men among the trustees appointed for 
carrying the act into execution, the worst parts of the road were 
speedily repaired, though it was not sooner than 1769 that the 
whole line was put into decent condition. At that period, the 
act being soon to expire, a new one was applied for, in which, 
énter alia, some useful regulations respecting the statute-labour 
were included. According to these regulations, the trustees or 
heritors who possessed lands of one_hundred pounds Scotch va- 
fuation, with some others, such as the eldest sons of these heri- 
tors, and the chief magistrates of royal burghs within the dis- 
trict, were empowered to make up a list of the’ ploughgates of land, 
and to commute the value of labour exigible from each -ploughgate 
into a money payment of twenty shillings, or to take one half of 
the statute-labour in kind, that 1s, three days work of a cart and 
two horses, and the remainder in money, as to the heritors of the 
several parishes might seem most expedient. With regard to the 
householders, instead of six days labour, (an enactment never 
made efficient), the act of 1769 ordained, that every one pos- 
sessing a house of twenty shillings yearly rent should pay 18d. 
towards the repair of the roads. These enactments were wise 
and salutary; though, unless they were carried into. execution 
with vigour and energy, it is evident the laudable designs of those 
by whom they were brought forward might be completely dis- 
appointed. 

In 1778, the first era of this Comparative View, the roads of 
the district were gradually getting into better condition than in 
former times ; though there is reason to presume, that a degree 
of laxity in executing the act of 1769 afterwards took place in 
several parishes. It is not wished to revive a dispute which oc- 
curred in 1792 betwixt the heritors and the tenantry, when va- 
rious lines of road were proposed to be put under the turnpike 
system, notwithstanding it was then satisfactorily ascertained, 
that certain parishes had been singularly negligent in the admini- 
stration of the road-work. But it may be added, that, in conse- 
quence of that dispute, more attention was afterwards paid to 
the roads, and, of course, that the public interest was thereby 
promoted ; as, since that period, no parish can escape from the 
consequences of not allocating and not performirg statute-labour 
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upon the roads ; though it is well known that many, who perform- 
ed no work, escaped in former times. 

At the last era (viz. 1810), the great public roads may be view. 
ed as in good condition ; though, as many of them had original- 
ly been /ined out in an improper manner, that is, had been car- 
ried over high grounds, and formed too narrow for the trade of 
the country in its improved state, few can be considered as equal 
to the roads of other districts that have been made or repaired 
since the system of making roads became better understood. 
Some of the parish roads are good, especially where the he- 
ritors or trustees have paid suitable attention to the business en- 
trusted to them; but, in the way in which statute-labour is 
generally managed, it is not to be expected that the by-roads can 
be preserved in good order. The work is frittered down, or di- 
vided into so many small portions, to meet the views of indivi- 
duals, that a continued line of good road can seldom be obtained. 
Besides, it is much more expensive to support the roads of some 
parishes than others; therefore, so long as the funds of each are 
the same, it is physically impossible to keep the whole in the 
same state of repair. Good roads, however, are an object of 
such importance to every country, that few things more particu- 
larly deserve the attention of those to whom its internal political 
management is committed, than the collection, appropriation and 
administration of the funds destined by the legislature for their 
support and repair. . 

4. Value of Labour.—Independent of the change which nomi« 
nally occurred in the money-value of labour from a depreciation of 
the circulating medium, the real value of that article has also been 
considerably increased during the period to which these inquiries 
are directed; in other words, the labourer, particularly if em- 
ployed at rural work, receives a good deal of more corn, or other 
necessaries of life, as a compensation for his labour, than he did 
in former times. This will appear from the following statement. 

In 1778, the wages of a hind, or married farm-servant, gené- 
rally consisted of thirteen bolls of grain, maintenance for a cow 
through the season, and so much ground free of rent, as could 
properly be sown with one peck of lintseed. Of the grain, it 
was customary for each to-sell three bolls or so, according to the 
size of his family ; and the-money thus obtained, added to what 
was got for butter, formed the only fund from which clothing 
and other necessaries could be purchased. Now, as the cows of 
farm-servants were usually, at that period, kept upon the outfield 
pastures, the quantity of butter produced could not be great, e- 
specially as a small part of it was used in the family. No land 
for potatoes was then given to servants; but it must be ciated, 
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that as gleaning was then universally permitted, servants who 
had families often procured, in that way, three or four bolls of 
grain during the harvest season. 

The first change of wages took place about 1780, at which 
time a small piece of ground, without dung, was given for rais- 
ing potatoes; which extent of ground was gradually increased to 
about one tenth of a Scotch acre, with a full quantity of dung. 
But a more important alteration took place imthe pasturage of . 
the milch cows ; as, instead of allowing them to roam on the 
outfields through the day, harassed by dogs, and put into the 
straw-yard at night, they were now kept in enclosed fields, that 
had been properly sown down with grass-seeds. Again, in 1792, 
two bolls of more grain were added to the wages of farm-serv- 
ants, and the like additional quantity about ten years afterwards ; 
so that the married farm-servant now receives seventeen bolls of 
grain, viz. 12 bolls, or 72 bushels of oats; 3 bolls, or 18 bushels 
of barley; and 2 bolls, or 8 bushels of peas, all of the best 
quality that the farm produces. Even the introduction of potato 
oats was of considerable benefit to farm servants, as they are now 
generally paid in that variety. Now, as potato oats usually sell 
fourpence per bushel higher than other sorts, this of itself a- 
mounts to one pound four shillings per annum on the above 
quantity. 

From what is here stated, it will appear that, besides the in- 
creased money-value of wages paid to them in 1778, farm-serv- 
ants receive, in 1310, 4 bolls, or 24 bushels, more of oats, than 
they did at the former period; while the quality of the whole 
oats paid to them is fully 10 per cent. of greater actual value 
when manufactured into meal. But the additional value of the 
grass on which the milch cows are depastured, is considerable. 
Were we to suppose milk and butter to be at the same prices in 
1810 as they were in 1778, the increased quantity of both arti- 
cles, in consequence of superior feeding, would nearly make one 
cow as productive in 1810, as two were in 1778. 

It is in this way that the rise or fall in the value of labour can 
be best estimated and ascertained. A man paid in money may be 
no better than formerly, even though the amount of his wages 
is nominally doubled or tripled. But, when wages are paid in the 
necessaries of life, an increase or decrease of the quantity of 
grain, and other articles given in name of wages, shows at once 
whether the value of labour has risen or fallen. 

Value of Produce.—There is no branch of this Comparative 
View more difficult to be discussed than the value of produce at 
different periods,—that value being guided and influenced by so 
many causes, both of a moral and physical kind, and so fluctuat- 
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ing and unsteady, that the estimates of one year are almost inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of another. With — to grain, 
these remarks are particularly just ; therefore, we shall only state, 
that the value of grain, as ascertained by the fiars of the district 
for 1778, was as follows. 

Wheat - - - - L.0 18 0 

Barley - ed ee - 014 0 

Oats - - - - - else 

Peas - - - - - 090 

At the above period, beef and mutton were usually sold at 24d. 
and 3d. per lib., Amsterdam weight, during two thirds of the 
season; and, in the remainder, at 34d. and 4d., but seldom high- 
er. Lamb was commonly purchased, after the end of May, [ 
fore which month it was always a scarce article, from 1s. to 18d. 
per quarter, according to quality. Butter from 6d. to 8d. per 
lib. Scots weight, and eggs at 2d. and 3d. per dozen. 

Though there was a gradual* advance upon these articles 
priot to 1795, the rise was not considerable till that year, when 
all kinds of grain rose to unexampled prices. Soon afterwards, 
the value of butcher-meat also rapidly increased ; and as it is not 
an article that can be imported, at least in a fresh state, the in- 
creased value thercof stands a better chance of being permanent 
than that of corn, especially if the country continues in its pre- 
sentflourishing condition. Corn can never be safely estimated above 
the importation rates; as, when peace is restored, there is a mo- 
ral certainty that prices will run in unison with those rates, un- 
less in seasons when crops haye failed on the Continent. 

The fiars of the county for 1810 were— Wheat 47s. 6d.; Bar- 
ley 31s. 5d.; Oats 24s. ild.; Peas 26s. 10d. Fat cattle sold 
from 10s. to 11s. 6d. per stone Amsterdam, sink. Sheep nearly 
at the same value ; and lambs from 16s. to 24s. per head. Butter 
16d, 18d., and 20d. per lib. Eggs 9d to 12d. per dozen. 

From the above scale of prices, it appears that grain has not 
advanced in value since 1778 more than other articles, notwith- 
standing the value of labour employed in cultivating grain being 
increased considerably. The expense of managing grass land, or 
of bringing the articles of its produce to market, are trifling, when 
compared with what is required in the culture of arable land: 
Hence it would appear, that the profits of the grazier must of 
late years have exceeded those of the corn farmer, though it has 
often been remarked, that the rise upon live stock ha bale of 
greater benefit to the breeder than to the feeder. “ 

(To be continued. } 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I BEG leave to send you a description of the drawings of Fiorin 
grass * promised in the note to my paper in the last Number of 
the Magazine, with some additional observations on the subject, 
accompanied by a letter from A. C. Maitland esq. to Alexander 
Young esq., and another which I had the honour to receive from 
Dr Richardson himself, both of which you are at liberty to pub. 
lish. Your obedient servant, 


Abbey-Hill, Edin. Aug. 1. 1811. Joun Suigrerr. 


Description of the Plates. 


Prats I. 

Fig. 1. & 2. represent a plant of the Agrostis cultivated by Dr 
Richardson, taken from nature about the middle of June last, 
with roots, leaves, young flower-stalks, and strings; one stolo 
or string, having projected about sixteen inches, and thrown out 
roots at two of its joints, which are seen in the plate. 

N. b.—These figures are reduced to about one third the size 
of nature. 

Fig. 3. represents a panicle of the Agrostis stolonifera of bo- 
tanists, in a diseased state, something like the smut in wheat, 
taken from Mr Knapp’s Gramina Britannica. 

Fig. 4. represents a healthy panicle of the same plant, from 
the same work, coming into blossom. 

Fig. 5. represents the same panicle past flowering, ripened, and 
decaying. 

N. B.—The three last figures about one fifth the size of na- 
ture. 
Prare II. 

Fig. 1. represents a panicle of Dr Richardson’s Agrostis, or 
Fiorin, in fuil bloom,—the size that of nature. This, however, 
seems to be the dg. alba of botanists. 

Fig. 2. represents part of the extremity of a string of Dr Ri- 
chardson’s Fiorin,—the size that of nature. 

N. B.—The figures in this plate taken from nature about 
20th of July last. 

By attending to the plates, there certainly cannot be great dif- 
ficulty, in this part of the country at least, where it much a- 
bounds, in collecting the strings of Fiorin grass, or that kind of 
stoloniferous agrostis so successfully cultivated by Dr Richard- 
son. The panicles of the two kinds in the plates, though, when 

2 In 
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* Engraved, and given in plates 1. & 2. with this Number.—Ent. 
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in bloom, appearing different from each other, cannot, either of 
them, be mstaken for those of any other of our native grasses, 
by any person who has been in the habit of examining them, 
nor, indeed, by any attentive person ; not for those of Agrostis 
vulgaris, * which, when in bloom, are quire open, with jong, 
slender, somewhat pliant branches, all bare »f flurets near their 
basts, or insertions into the main flowe -stem, whilst a few only 
of the longer branches of the panicles, of the kinds figured, 
want florets at their bases: Besides, the 4grostés vulgaris rarely 
produces any strings ; and, when at does set out one or two from 
a plant, it is lave in the season, and then in particular situations 
only Nor can these panicles be mistaken for that of Agrostis 
brevis, d scribed by Mr Knapp; the panicle of which, when in 
fu!l bloom, is ovaie, or egg-shaped, and of a light red coiour, 
The branches, too, on examination, will b. found nearly all of 
ene leng:h, that arise from around the same part of the stem, 
and bare of florets near tl eir bases. The stolones are red and 
short. It is found in wet places of badly cultivated corn fields, 

and may possibly be what the English farmers cali Red Robin. 
Although D Richardson describes Fiorin grass as being chiefly 
the Agrostis stolonifera of botanis’s, 'e does not object to the 
employment of any species of Ayrustis, native of the British 
islands, that has decided stoloniferous habits ; and these disposi~ 
tions wi'l be found to exst distinctly in two species only —the 
4g. stolonijera + and Ag. alba. As the first botanists do not 
seem 


* Mr Don, late of the Bota.ic Garden here, has mentioned, in he 
Third Volume of the Tranfa@tions of the Higlland Soctety, that the 
Agrostis vulgaris grow- luxuriantly on Braid Hills, near Edinburgh, 
and is not touched by live flock Of this faé&, any perfon may fatisfy 
himfelf, by going at any time, in open weather, te the north declivity 
of the height immediately fouth caft of the ftation of the fignal poft, 
where he will fee the very appearance Mr Don deferibes. Mr Don alfo 
fays, all the {pecies-of Agrostis are difl-ked or rejeGted by ftock, m paf- 
tures ; and this may be true of the flower ttalks, leaves and panicles of 
the whole tribe, but fur:ly not fo of the ftolones of one or two fpecies : 
fo that thefe apperent diferepancies in Dr Rich»rdfon’s and Mr Don’s 
accounts are not fo irreconcileable as at firft appears. Mr Don had ne- 
ver prefented the ftrings of Agrostis stolonifera or Agrostis alba to 
flock, tut merely, perhaps, noticed their negl & of the flower-tialks 
and panicles of thefe {peciess The flower-ftalks ard flowers of many of 
our yraffes, when paftured on, are rej €ted in the feme way, unlels very 
hard flocked, pretty carly in the fummer eé g. thofe of perennial rye- 
grafs, Cynosurus cristatus, Holcus lanatus, &. 

+ This was noticed in the Scots Mag zine for N vember 1809, 
under the article, * Monthly Memoranda in Natural Hiftory,’ writ- 

VOL, XII, NO. 47+ Aa ten, 
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seem to have been able to discriminate corrcctly, upon every ocs 
casion, between these two species of Agrostis, (compare the fi- 
gures of both in Mr Knapp’s Gramina Britannica, Professor Mar- 
tin’s Flora Rustica, and Dr Smith’s English Botany), it is not to 
be expected that cultivators, or even Dr Richardson himself, 
should be equal to the task. Nor does it seem, as far as is yet 
known of their qualities, absolutely necessary that they should be 
60; because it does not appear which of the two sorts is prefer- 
able as Fiorin grass. Nor should any reflection attach to Dr 
Richardson for not ascertaining, as if by supernatural intuition, 
in a few seasons, every thing regarding the propertics of these 
two species of this difficult genus of plants; the scientific ar- 
rangement of which, seems to have puzzled ali botanists. He 
has given us a greater number of interesting facts concerning their 
useful qualities, than could well have been imagined possible.to as- 
certain in so short a period, It should not surprise us, that it is 
not determined which of these two kinds of Agrostis produces 
the greatest quantity of herbage, and which is most relished by 
live stock, when few, if any, experiments have been made, ex- 
cept by the Doctor himself, to ascertain the different quantities 
and qualities of any of our grasses, on the same extent, and si- 
milar quality of soil ; and when it is only within these last thirty 
years that the comparative value and qualities of the different 
varieties of wheat, the principal and immediate food of mam, 
have occupied much of the farmer’s attention. It would not 
perhaps be difficult to show, that, even at this day, many are, 
unconsciously, cultivating varieties of wheat, and other grains, 
totally different from those they wish and intend their crops should 
be exclusively composed of. 

It has been alleged, that Fiorin will not thrive on dry soil. 
In the Botanic Garden here, may be seen several plants, put into 
the ground, in the month of March last, on almost blowing sand, 
which was never known to get any manure; nor did the plants 
get any water since they were put there, except from the clouds; 
yet, on the 27th July, the strings had run from two to four 

an 


ten, we believe, by Patrick Neill efq., of this city, vol. xxi. p- 808.— 
« That nothing but Agrostis stolonifera has been employed in Sir 
John Sinclair’s experiments, no one can reafonably expeét, who has 
attended to the difficulty of difcriminating the ftolones of that plant 
from thofe of Alba or Mutadilis. Indeed, from the very general and 
loofe dire€tions which Dr Richardfon gives for colleGting Fiorin 
ftrings in Scotland and England, and from his making light of any 
difficulty in feleGting the right plant, it appears not improbable, that 


Agrostis alba may hold a diftinguifhed place, along with 4. stolonifera, 
even in the Fiorin meadows of Clonfecle. ’ 
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and upwards, and were covering the surface thick and numerous: 

Several gentlemenand agriculturists have objected to Fiorin grass, 
as being what they call a coarse grass. By coarseness, they must 
be understood to mean, if they have really any definite meaning, 
comparatively great size, roughness, or want of delicary to the 
eye, or tothe touch. But the value of herbage will be found 
not to depend on the senses of sight and feeling, but on those of 
taste and smell. The saccharum, or sugar cane, though about 
the coarsest and largest, is not the least agreeable and nourishing 
of all the gramineous tribe; and it was probably on this coarsest 
species of grass, the saccharum, that his Babylonish Majesty grazed 
so many years in the wilderness. Annual ryegrass, cocksfoot, 

mothy or catstail, and foxtail, are larger in the leaf and ear 
than perennial ryegrass, and, as these gentlemen would say, 
coarser: But what say live stock? These prefer the above men- 
tioned grasses to perennial ryegrass. 

More than enough perhaps has been said on this head; for it 
may be considered a work of supererogation to support a ques= 
tion by the feeble aid of analogy, that has already been es/abi:sh~ 
ed on the firm basis of fact; for Fiorin herbage has been found 
more agreeable to live stock, than any other it has yet been fairly 
compared with. 

I had ah opportunity of noticing a piece of land yesterday, 
abotit the sixth part of an acre, on the broken ground :mmediare~ 


ly west of the road leading to the sands by Mr Guthrie’s brick- 
work at Portobello, near this city, covered with a thick mat of 
Fiorin grass, which is close eaten, while the herbage ar: und is 
rank, and run into flower. : J. S. 


Letter, A. C. Maitland Gibson esq. to Alex. Young esq. 


My Dear Sir, Ciifton- Hall, isth July 1sit. 
Iwas yesterday favoured with your letter of l4th, enclosing a 
copy of your letter to Mr John Shirreff about the Fiorin grass, 
wherein you mention my name in terms far above my merits. 
When I applied to you in the spring, at che request of a friends 
for some Fiorin grass roots, you kind.y sent me a handsome sup- 
ply of real Irish Fiorin, and added to it a bundle of hay which 
was made by you at Harburn, during the vicissitudes of the 
month of December. I kept part of the hay, and offered it to 
my horses, at that time standing in town, litle exercised, but 
well fed on the best of hay, equally good potato oats, and a feed 
of fine field carrots daily : they ate your hay keenly. At differ- 
ent times, I gave some to various other horses which came in 
from the country with articles for the family; and all seemed e- 
& 
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qually to approve of it, appearing convinced that wet weather 
in making your hay had no bad effect on it. I rolled some up ina 
large piece of brown paper, and laid it up ina clothes press in my 
room ; to which my horses gave the same degree of weicome, 
just before we lefi Edinburgh at Whitsunday, that they had for. 
merly done, and which I considered as a very strong proof of 
their portiality for it; conceiving that common hay, laid up in 
thar situation, in so very small a quantity, would not have been 
equally well received by them. With every good wish for suc 
cess to your laudable ex-rtions in the cause of Fiorin grass, ot 
watever other fine rotamcal name you discover more properly 
to belong to it, believe me, my dear Sir, vours truly, &c. 
A.C. Marrianp Gipson, 


Letter, Dr W. Richardson ta Mr Fohn Shurreff. 


Sir, 

Fam highly flattered hy the zeal with which you come 
forward to defend my proteyé, Fiorin Grass, against the att»cks 
oi its enemies, the British Review, and the paper signed A. S., 
Eamburgh Farmer’s Magozine. 

Th. ugh anonymous writers are generally held unworthy of 
notice, yet, I often reply to them, sometimes to prevent their 
misleading by false statements ; at others, when I perceive the 
aut! or has no other object, but to draw an answer from nie to 
bring his paper into notice; which E consider an innocent artifice, 
and sometimes indulye him. 

My real enemies are the London Seedsmen and Land Stewards: 
each consummat ly ignorant of the agricultural branch (he gra- 
mma), of which they pretend to know so much; which igno- 
rance I have, and shall persist in exposing. 

The Seedsinen, indeed, are very justly alarmed at the intro- 
duction of a grass, not propagated by seed, that, of course, will 
not be called for in their shops, to the no small diminution of 
their profits. 

I have never met with an enemy who objected to Fiorin, from 
its having failed upon trial: ‘Chey all argue @ prioré, and search 
their own wise heads for reasons to show why this grass ought 
not to succeed, at least to the extent stated by me. 

rhese gentlemen should reco'lect, that that extent is very 
great; that the advantages promised from the culture of this 
grass far exceed those held out by their amateurs, from that of 
any other vegetable applied to the sustenance of our cattle. 

Will they, then, divert the attention of their countrymen from 
looking to these advantages? Will they extinguish, curiosity, 
and arrest the hand of the enterprising agriculturist ? = 

ney 
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They are perfectly ignorant whether their s2gacious conjec- 
tures on the subject of Fiorin be well founded or not; they ne- 
ver saw it cultivated ; of course, only guess at the result. Should 
they be right, and succeed in their endeavours to discour ge th 
cultivation of Fiorin, a few experimentalists are saved the trouble 
of trial; but, should they be wrong, they have done their coun 
try an irreparable inj ry. 

Those who feel interested in the question, and really wish to 
be informed upon it, should look to the weapons by which the 
controversy is sustained. My adversaries deai in openzons; | in 
facts. They tell us how Fiorin ought to turu our; IL «iat it Aas 
actually produced. I state the evidence by which my positrons 
are supported ; and I point out the places where those who are 
curious may satisfy themselves. 

When obliged to retort, I have never failed to show that my 
antagonist is completely ignorant of his subject. When Mr 
SALISBURY introduced his wise counsellors, pronouncing of m 
Fiorin (given him by the President of the Board of Agriculture), 
Dawn it altogether, tt is nothing but squitch ; had little trouble 
to show, that neither Mr Salisbury, nor the tutel/gent farmers 
he introduced, had a correct idea on the subject either of Ficrin 
or Squitch Grass. 

The opinion of a Noble Peer is quoted upon me. His Lerd- 
ship has pronounced, § 7hat I shail never make a silk purse of @ 
sw’s ear ;’ that is, I shall never make squitch grass vaiuable. 

I readily admit, his Lordship has been long in the habit of 
calling the Agrostis stelonfera (cur Fiorin) squitch grass, and of 
exterminating it as such ;—I fear he has gove tuo tar to recede. 
But, should his Lordship be so condescending as to adm't this 
question of identity to be still open for discussion, I request 
him to peruse what Mr Rosert Arnsiié and you have said 
upon the subject; he will there find the characteristic differences 
of Fiorin and Squitch Grass so strongly pointed out, that to cone 
found them (except by wilful mistake) will be impossibie. 

Within these few days, I have received a letter from a gentles 
man of high rank in the military service mm India, introduced to 
my communication by my frend General Clie, 

This letter gives such important information on Fiotin, which 
has been cultivated in India in consequ-nce of G: .eral Maca’’s 
pronouncing it to be the identical Indja Dub grass,* and his 

permiss‘on 








* Although the habits of the Fiorin grass and the Dub grass of 
India be, in some respects, much alike, they are certainly very dif- 
ferent plants, 2s may be seen from the plate of the Dub grass in te 
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ermission to me to support the assertion by his authority, as I 
See done; that I shail tuke the liberty to quote the passage, la 
menting that my ignorance of the gentleman’s immediate address 
at present precludes me from soliciting his permssion to sanction 
it by his name. 

* My friend General Close will probably have mentioned to 
* you, that, shortly before I left India, I dug and planted about 
* six acres with Fiorin, at an expense which was much increased 
© by the difficulty of keeping down the twitch, which all my 
* care had not been able to eradicate. I had the power of irri- 
* gation, and a large stable and dairy were abundantly supplied 
* in the hot season, when every one around me was digging up 
* the roots of grass for the sustenance of their cattle. AndI 
* had nothing but twitch and other weeds to contend with.’ 
The great and only difficulty attending Fiorin culture here as 
well as in India, is the extirpation of tvitch and other qweeds, 
Many have lost their crops from neglect of weeding ; an unex- 
pected labour, incurred by the slower growth of Fiorin, whose 
steady 


fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches, and from dried specimens, 
a panicle of one of which I have in my own possession. Botanists 
are not reconciled about the genus of the Durva or Dub of the 
Hindus. Wildenow calls it Agrostis linearis; while Mr Lambert, 
V. P. L. S. says, it is the same as the Panicum dactylon of Lin- 
nzus, which is found on the shores of Cornwall. Vide Appendix 
to the twenty-second volume of Transactions of Linnean Society of 
London ; Extracts from the Minute-book, Jan. 5. 1802. 

If the Fiorin of Ireland has been cultivated in India, as mention- 
ed in the Doctor’s letter, the question of its thriving there is at rest; 
but by no means so, if the Dub grass has becn cultivated there, as 
and under the name of Fiorin. The Dub grass has flowered at 
Kew in the open air, and has stood last winter in the botanic gar 
den here, and may flower this season. With respect to introducing 
Fiorin grass into the West Indies, which the Doctor mentions, in 
‘another place, as intended to be attempted, it is difficult to conceive, 
notwithstanding its great promise of value in high latitudes, what 
qualities it possesses that can give it advantages over other species 
of Gramina of very rapid growth in the tropical regions, admitting 
it would thrive there; ¢. g- Guinea grass (the Panicum polyga 
mum of Willdenow, the Holcns major assurgens of Brown) which 
grows several inches in twenty-four hours, has been known to grow 
sixty-three inches in thirty days, and sometimes rises to eight feet 
high. Live stock in general, and horses in particular, are remark- 
ably fond of Guinea grass; and it is considered next in value to the 
sugar cane itself. Dr Richardson asserts, that the Guinea grassputsout 
five strings, as Fiorin does; but, from dried specimens, in the possession 
ef Dr William Wright of this city, it isevidently a different plant = 

gether 
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steady and uninterrupted vegetation is outstripped by the tem- 
porary paroxysm of weeds and other grasses hurrying to matue 
rity, and then ceasing to grow. 

My India amateur seems to have been as little suspicious of 
the identity of Fiorin and Twitch Grass as you, Mr Ainshe, or 
myself. \ 

You say, from my authority, ‘ That Fiorin grows well on 
* peaty soils ;’—* and has produced luxuriant crops, which are 
* mowed the following autumn. ’ 

I must strengthen your statement, and show, that Fiorin comes 
into high profit, with a rapidity unattainable by any other grass. 

Last November, I mowed a very good crop of hay from the 
ground whence I had cut my turf in the May immediately pre- 
ceding. I left it in lap cocks on the spot, until March, for in- 
spection. 

Particular circumstances attending this crop gave me great 
confidence ; so much, that being in some sort called upon for a 
prize essay by the Farming Society of Ireland, I gave them in one 
early in spring last; in which I engaged, on my return home, to 
cat my turf as usual; then to lay down the ground with Fiorin; 

and 


gether from Fiorin grass; and Doctor Wright, who was many years in 
Jamaica, does not recollect that it has any stoloniferous habits. Nor 
does a gentleman, now residing in Edinburgh, who grazed 1200 
acres of Guinea grass in Jamaica a few years ago, think it sends out 
any strings. As there is no winter in these climes, the evergreen 
qualities of the stolones of Fiorin, their indestructible, and perma- 
nently succulent nature, for a length of time after being cut, rene 
dering it so very precious in this country, are of no value there : 
For, in those regions of perpetual summer, grass can be had fresh 
and fresh every hour of the year. In North America, particularly 
in the Northern States, and in Nova Scotia and Canada, Fiorin 
must be valuable ; and, for the same reasons, it is so in this coun- 
try.—The habits of what is called Scotch Grass in Jamaica, the 
Gramen Paniceum maximum of Sloane, cat. $0, more resemble 
those of Fiorin. It is generally supposed an exotic; but Mr Ed- 
wards thinks it grows native there. A single acre of this Scotch 
en will keep five horses a year, allowing 56 lib. a day to each 
orse, (which is far too little for working horses.) At this rate, it 
produces 102,200 lib. of green herbage in the year; and allowing 
it to lose 75 per cent. of its weight, when made into hay, will 
Yield 11 tons 8 cwt. 14 lib. of hay in the year; not a great deal 
more than Dr Richardson has actually severed and cured from a 
statute acre of Fiorin grass in Ireland. Ten or twelve acres of 
this Scotch grass are a fortune, near a town in Jamaica. It is cul- 
tivated in moist or swampy grounds, and propagated by joints or 
zoots. The Fiorin might be tried in similar situations there. J. S, 
Aa ; 
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and from that same surface, late in October, to mow a crop of 
hay superior in quality, and double the quantity, of any in the 
Unitea kingdom, of any other grass. 

In performance of this engagement, I began to cut my turf 
on the 20°h or 2tst of April. I had laid down, about the 12th 
or i5ch, part of an acre, when I was stopped by heavy, con- 
tinued rains 

In this process, I did not use soil or manure of any kind, 
save that of the place (peat ashes), and of these not a great quan- 
tity. When my Fiorin roors and stolones were laid down, I 
cover-d the surface with a compost made of ashes and half. 
burnt sods:—in none of my measures, exceeding the powers of 
any common farmer. 

I had finished this portion before April ended; and was pre- 
cluded from extending it by the persevering rains, which stops 
ped my turf-cutiing till late in June. But this piece is finished 
so much to my mind, and shows already such luxuriance, that 
I am confident of success; and admit, that, in case of failure, 
I have not left myself an excuse. 

I must observe that, by a double crop, I do not include ex- 
treme cases; I mean, double the amount of a very good crop; 
that is, I «xpect irom five to seven tons to the English acre. 

I must now call your attetion to another circumstance res 
specting this promise, or, if you please, bravado 

I: was origirally made to a most respectabie Society in my 
ewn country, who have a power and facility of inspecting my 
crop during the whole time it stands on the ground ; and that I 
most earnestly invite them so to do in that essay. 

[hat the prize Essay in which it is contained is just printed 
by Hurding, 51 James’s Street; so that any English, who may 
come to this country during the summer, have an opportunity 
of visiti g the place, and satisfying themselves. 

I now mike the same «ff t to your countrymen, who, at my 
own request, before sent an inspector upon me, whose report 
did/ not contradic: any of my wild positions or bravadoes. 

I am thus completely committed ; and should I fail, effectual- 
ly disgraced. 

I must add, that what-ver this crop may turn out this present 
ear, it Must necessrily improve in the next, aud the succeed 
ing years. On this important point, every inspector may ‘ully 
satisfy himself ; for I nev r had the courage to break up a Fiori 
acre, once laid down. OF course, I have Fiorin meadow beat- 
ing its fifth, fiurth, third, &c. crops; aud one smail patch with 
its sixth standing on it. 

I am led 60 far by this experiment, that I can reply to but one 

r point 
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point more in your letter. You mention “ hoeing Frorin;”* an 
operation not to be ventured, lest the stolones should be injured. 
Weeding is no doubt a laborious task; but ail obtruders must be 
pulled u by hand, when seen, except the other grass*s, for which 
we Must wait uiti: they show their spectes by their panicles. 
Coarse dactylis and rush roots may be dug out after the meadow 
is mowed, 
W. Ricuarpson, D. D. 

Portrush, Colerain, Fuly 4, 1811. 


———_- — 








FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE 
On Cocksfovt Grass. 

Tus grass, the dactylis glomerata of Linneus, which is found in 
most old rich pastures, is getting into use m place of the ryegrass 
insome parts of England; particularly, Mr Coke of Holkam, in 
the county of Noriolk, sows it with clover for p»sture, and for cut» 
ting, it is said. This gentleman mentioned, at his sheep shear- 
ing in 1809, that it rises an inch in 24 hours; I presume he means 
after its- being cropped. 

Some grasses look withered after being cropped or mowed ; bat 
this grass is n t stopped in its growth one hour by this operation 5 
but continues always fresh and green. 

Mr Coxe, at his last sheep shearing. is represented by the News- 
papers to have repeated, but in stronger terms, the recommendations 
which he gave last yeir to the cultivation of the Cocksfoot, as a 
grass of most excellent qualities, calculated to carry the greatest 
quantity of stock, and one that he hoped would in a few years su- 
persede the ryegrass, as he was convinced there could not be a 
more exhausting white crop than the latter was. 

It is not, [ think, earlier in Spring than ryegrass; but it keeps 
the ground much better ; and is not easily uirown out, being a very 
strong-rooted plant, yielding much foliage, and may therefore be 
preferable for pasture grounds, as well as hay. 

Cattle like it when it is young; but as it is naturally strong, 
rough and coarse, they leave it uncropped when old, unless obliged 
to eat it, from scarcity of other grasses. 

In June 1807, [ took notice of the quick growth of this plant, 
after being cut with a scythe. 1 have marked in my memorandum 
bo k, that | observed, with surprise, it had grown seven inches in 
as many days. A. &. 

Branxcu 


* 4 merely meant that the intervals should be hoed, and weeds 
kept down till the strings covered the whole ground ; which certain- 
ly can be done cheaper by the hoe than the hand. The weeds iz 
the rows and among the strings, where the hoe cannot be safely 
used, must be pulled out by the hand. If strong root-weeds ap- 
pear 1 fuinre seasons, the dock-spade is the effectual implement for 
extirpaung tiem. J. S. 
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General View of the Agriculture of Galloway, comprehending two 
Counties, viz. the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and Wigtonshire, 
With Observations on the Means of their Improvement. Drawn 
up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture and In 
ternal Improvement. Ly the Rev. Samuel Smith, Minister of 
Borgue. London, Philips. Edinburgh, Constable & Co., 
and T. Bryce & Co, 1810. pp. 388. 


Tue province of Galloway was antiently of considerable ex. 
tent, comprehending not only the stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
and the county of Wigton, but also a great part of the two con. 
tiguous counties of Ayr and Dumfries. In modern times, how- 
ever, the name of Galloway is only given to that part of the province 
now politically divided into the stewartry of Kirkcudbright and 
shire of Wigton ; the first of which contains 449,313, and the 
other 244,498 Scots acres of ground. The figure of the province 
is very irregular, ‘The sea, which forms a great part of its 
boundary, indents it in many places with bays, some of which 
reach far up the country, and extend the benefit of navi- 
gation to a large part of the district. The coast, though Be 
nerally rocky and dangerous to navigation, is well provided 
‘with harbours. As for the climate, it is, like that of all the 
western counties, much inclined to moisture ; and, from the pre- 
valence of westerly winds, the winters are more mild than on 
the eastern coasts. ‘The population of the district amounts to 
53,982; of which, 23,772 are in the shire, and $0,278 in the 
stewartry. 

Having premised these general remarks, we shall now present 
Mr Smith’s account of the soil and climate of Galloway; which 
seems to be correctly given. In our opinion, the soil and sur- 
face of a district ought always to be amply elucidated in such 
reports ; as, upon their nature and appearance, added to climate, 
must depend in a considerable degree the propriety or utility of 
such improvements as may afterwards be suggested. We do not 
think exactly with an Honourabie Judge, who was pleased one 
clay to say, § Give me a good climate, and I will make a good 
soils’ though, undoubtedly, both of them conjoined are of the 
<rearest importance to husbandmen. 

‘ Soil and Surface-—The soil and surface of Galloway are so exceed- 
inyly diversified, that it is scarcely possible, by any description, to con- 
vey 
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wey a very clear and distinct idea of them. The aspect of the country, 
which is singular, ought first to be noticed. Hills rise almost every 
where, immediately from the shore, to the height of 100 or 200 feet, 
and sometimes much more. The interior country continues for several 
miles nearly at the same elevation, though of a very unequal sur- 
face, and intersected with innumerable vallies, furrowed out by ri- 
vers, or smaller streams. The country is thus divided into a con- 
tinual succession of hills more or less abrupt. On these the land is 
for the most part capable of tillage; bat in few places does it pre- 
sent a smooth and uniform arable surface. It is one of the most re- 
markable peculiarities of Galloway, that the surface of the hills is 

merally broken by abrupt protuberances, steep banks and rocky 
knolls, diversified into every possible variety of shape. This gene- 
ral character applies both to the shire and stewartry; there are, 
however, some striking differences between them. The shire has no 
eonsiderable rivers nor mountains; and though studded with innu- 
merable hills, no county in Scotland is supposed to have less eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea. The stewartry, widely different, 
often swells into mountains of large ‘dimensions ; and though in the 
middle of the district, the acclivity is so gentle, that the river Dee, 
at thirty miles distance from the shore, has only a rise of 150 feet 
above the level of the sea; yet beyond this distance the country is 
in general much more elevated, and the range of mountains which 
divides it from Ayrshire is not much inferior in height to any in the 
south of Scotland. ‘This extensive range stretches along the whole 
northern boundary ; verges in both extremities towards the sea; and, 
forming a vast semicircle, embraces nearly one half of the county. 
Viewed from the lofty summits of these mountains, the rest of the 
county appears as a great plain; diversified only by a variety of 
shades, according to the size, distance, or colour, of the interior 
mountains. 

‘ From the general aspect of the country, a stranger would be 
led to suppose, that the quantity of arable land, even in what is 
termed the arable district, is far from being considerable; and that 
much of this, too, is of no great value. - Such conclusions, however, 
would be extremely erroneous. The fiat intervals among the knolls 
are foreshortened or hid ; the knolls themselves, though of no great 
breadth, fill the eye, and seem to occupy most of the surface: their 
tops and sloping sides, often covered with furze and brush-wood, 
seem to be unfit for cultivation, but are usually of a very kindly 
soil, and of sufficient depth to receive the plough. In an extremely 
broken field, of which apparently not more than one half is arable, 
the proportion will often amount to no less than 4—Sths. 

* By far the greatest part of the soil of Galloway is of a hazel 
colour; and of that species which is sometimes termed a dry loam, 
though it often inclines to a gravelly nature. The bed of schistus 
on which it lies, is frequently so near the surface, that the plough 
guns upon jt; and where the rock is soft, by its attrition, probabl+ 
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adds a little depth to the soil. Even on such dry hard lands, this 
is commonly somewhat more than the depth of a furrow: and it 
appears to retain the fertilizing qualities of dung, better than almost 
any other soil. Hence the old croft lands formed upon it are of su 
perior richness ; and even outfield lands left long in pasture, with 
calcareous manures spread upon them, often acquire the fertility of 
the finest crofts. 

‘ In the reighbourhood of Dumfries is a tract, comprehending 
most of the parish of ‘Tirregles and part of Troquier and Irongray, 
where the soil is sandy, intermixed with loam; the surface be. 
ing smooth, and the ground level. This possesses the faculties of 
cultivation and improvement, beyond any other parts of the coun. 
try. 

, Along the banks of the Nith, near its mouth, there is no incon. 
siderable portion of merse laid. For several miles below Dumfries, 
the tract is narrow, and interspersed with large flowes ; but in the 
lower extremity of New-Abbey and Kirkbean, it expands to much 
greater breadth; comprehending 5000 or 6000 acres, either of 
merse land, or of a rich loam, partly on a gravelly bottom, and 
partly on a bottom of limestone. The greatest part of this appears 
to have been formed by the overflowing of the river, and reflux of 
the tide. The soil, accordingly, exhibits a curious mixture of clay, 
peat, sand and shells, lying sometimes horizontally in different strata, 
but commonly blended together in various proportions. ‘The sea, 
here, appears to be gradually receding from the land, and as it re. 
tires, forming successively, year after year, little embankments of 
sand, behind which it deposits its muddy contents, on the level 
shore. ‘Thus, without any assistance from art, the channel of the 
frith is slowly contracting. There cannot be a doubt that, by a ju- 
dicious embankment, much land might here be acquired ; and at 
an expense by no means proportioned to its value. Much of this 
merse land being still overflowed, in very high tides, has not been 
brought into tillage, 

¢ From the Nith district, above described, to the Dee, there is an 
extensive tract of land, comprising the parishes of Lochrutten, 
Kirkgunzeon, Orr, part of Kirkpatrick and Colvend, Crossmichael, 
Kilton, Buittle and Rerwick ; which is hilly indeed, but of a smooth 
unbréken surface; of a strong soil, but often retentive subsoil. The 
greater part of this is peculiarly adapted for tillage, and becomes 
less valuable when left long in pasture. 

¢ The remaining part of the arable district, possesses, in a much 
greater degree, all the remarkable peculiarities of the Galloway soils. 
Broken and abrupt in the extreme ; with nearly the same proportion 
of arable as the above ; but much less adapted for tillage, though 
excelled nowhere, and seldom equalled for the kindly and nutritive 
quality of its pastures. This account particularly applies to the 
parishes of Kirkcudbright, Borgue, Twynholm and Tongland. 
The Milton Croft, in the parish of Kirkcudbright, a farm of one 
hundred 
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hundred and thirty acres, is esteemed the finest pasture land in Gal- 
loway. Though there are some other farms, and very many spots 
of smaller extent, which, under the same good management, would 
not be much inferior in the luxuriance of their pastures. 

© In the shire of Galloway. the Machers so much resembles the 
district just mentioned, as not to require a separate description. It 
is mostly arable; but chiefly distinguished for the excellence of its 
pastures ; and, in this respect, it would be very difficult to deter- 
mine to which of the two the superiority belongs. The lands of the 
Earl of Galloway, farmed by himself, the estates of Physgill, Tan- 
nerghie and Glasserton, are well known from the fine bullocks they 
send annually to the Norfolk markets. 

* On the banks of the Cree, and along the head of.,Wigton bay, 
there is a pretty extensive tract of alluvial soil, evidently formed of 
substances carried down by the river, and thrown back mixed with 
clay, shells and sand, by the reflux of the tide. The carse of Bal- 
doon, which forms the largest part of it, (being about 3000 acres,) 
has all the qualities of the merse already described, and is esteemed 
superior for tillage to any in the county. The valley along the 
Cree varies from two to four miles in breadth: and the river has e- 
vidently shifted its bed from one side of it to the other. Along the 
banks of the river the soil is of a strong clay ; behind this is a Ries 
tract of moss; and betwixt this and the rising grounds is another 
large tract similar in quality to the first. The moss accumulating 
for a series of ages by its decayed vegetables, and heaved up by 
subterraneous waters, is considerably more elevated than the clayey 
lands on each side of it. On the bottom of the river large oak 
trees are found as the river shifts its bed, which had been buried to 
the depth of twenty-five or thirty feet; for such is the height of the 
banks of the river above its clHannel. 

* This singular appearance indicates that the whole valley had 
once been a large forest. The river, as it changed its course, would 
undermine the trees, successively, from one side of the plain to the 
other; and being assisted by the flowing tide, would again cover 
them with alluvial soil, to this extraordinary depth, where for ages 
they have remained concealed from human view. The rising 
grounds to the west of the river, through.the parish of Wigton, and 
the lower part of Penningham, are for the most part arable; and, 
though hilly, are of a smooth surface, strong soil, and absorbent 
subsoil ; which is rarely the case with hills of such an appearance in 
the stewartry. 

* In the valley which extends from the bay of Luce to Lochryan, 
eight or nine miles in length, and varying from three to six miles in 
breadth, the soil consists chiefly of a deposition of sea sand ; inter- 
spersed with considerable tracts of flow-moss. ‘These are seldom of 
much depth ; and, resting upon a sandy bottom, often admit of be- 
‘ing easily brouzht into tillage. ‘The greatest part of this large 
plain, affords evident indications of having been overflowed by the 
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sez. A stripe of sandy soil occurs also on the west side of the bay 
ef Lochryan. 

‘ The Rhinns, with the exception of the greatest part of the pas 
trish of Port-Patrick, is, in general, a very arable district. The 
hills, along the whole of this peninsula, rise to a considerable height ; 
and seem, as if intended by nature, to form a strong barrier against 
the westerly winds. From a retentive subsoil, they are often also 
spungy and wet, particularly, on the western side of that part of 
the peninsula which extends along the bay of Luce. They possess 
all the other characters of the strong soils which have already been 
described. On the other extremity of the peninsula, even where 
the hills rise to the same height, and have a smoother surface, the 
subsoil is frequently absorbent, consequently they are still better a- 
dapted for tillage. 

* It deserves to be mentioned, that through the whole of the aras 
ble district, both in the shire and stewartry, bogs and mosses frequent« 
ly occur; though these are often of such small extent, as to detract 
nothing from the value of the lands. p. 8—17. 

In chapter 2d, we are furnished with a full a¢count of the 
state of property; from which we learn, that property is moré 
divided in the stewartry than in other counties ; and that it also 
has been subject to greater fluctuations. In Wigtonshire, pros 
perty is more accumulated in the hands of a few great proprie- 
tors. ‘The valued rent of the stewartry is 114,637/. Scots; of 
the county, 67,64€/. same money ; whereas the real rent, in 
4808, of both, was 267,1251.; which is an increase of 17,$,ths 
to one since 1642, when the lands in Galloway were valued. 
This increase of value does not seem to be regular or uniforny; 
as in some of the moor parishes, the real rent, in Sterling, scl 
dom equals the valued rent in Scots money ; whilst, in some pa- 
rishes of the lower districts, it is more than double, and in some 
farms three or four times as much. With regard to the manage- 
ment of property, we are much obliged to Mr Smith for several 
judicious remarks. 

‘ Management.—It were an invidious task to describe minutely 
the very different management of estates in this district. The Re- 
porter cannot, however, forbear remarking how forcibly he has been 
struck, in the course of his survey, with the very different state of 
imptovement upon estates possessing similar advantages ; and which 
must be ascribed to the proprietors themselves, or to those entrust- 
ed with the management of their property. On some estates, the 
same poor accommodation of buildings, the same awkward sub 
division of farms, or total want of fences and enclosures; in a word, 
the same wretched plans of husbandry which prevailed forty or fifty 
years ago, are still continued. Almost no advantage appears to 
have been derived from all the important discoveries and improve- 
ments of agriculture, either for ameliorating the condition . the 
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farm, or increasing the comforts of the occupier. Where this is 
the case, the blame, in part, devolves upon the tenant; much of it, 
however, as will appear, must also attach to the proprietor. 

‘ In the management of other estates, and perhaps the greater 
number, attention and judgment are displayed on the part of the pro- 
prietors, with sufficient liberality in giving encouragement to the 
possessors. ‘Ihe mere circumstance of immediate pecuniary returns 
does not engross the whole of their attention. The permanent im- 
provement of their lands, the credit and comfort of their tenants and 
dependants, the ornament and general improvement of the country, 
are taken into the account. : 

‘ They are judicious in sizing and subdividing their farms; care- 
ful in the selection of their tenants ; liberal in advancing money for 
buildings, fences, drains, manures, roads, &c.; and some of them, 
also, not remiss in forming plantations, which Galloway so much 
wants, and for which, in many places, it is peculiarly adapted. 

‘ In many cases, the improvements in buildings are specified at 
the commencement of a lease, and executed by the landlord, hav- 
ing the tenant bound to carry the materials and keep them in re- 
pair. ‘This is a much better practice than to grant a sum of money, 
which is sometimes done, leaving the application of it to the tenant. - 
In building dikes and cutting drains, the expense is often defrayed 
conjunctly. ‘The proprictor builds the dike, the tenant furnishes the 
stones ; the proprietor cuts the drain, and the tenant fills it up, if a 
covered one ; or, if an open one, cleans and keeps it in repair. In 
planting, weeding and repairing hedges, unless the proprietor take 
charge of the whole, which is seldom the case, they never almost 
come to perfection. 

* At the commencement, or during the currency of a lease, the 
landlord often advances money for these or other improvements, and 
receives 5, 6, or 74 per cent. in addition to his rent. An excellent 
practice, where tenants are not sufficiently opulent to undertake these 
expensive improvements from their own capital. On the other 
hand, the tenant sometimes executes certain specified improvements, 
on condition of being indemnified to the extent of their value at the 
termination of the lease. This is very apt to terminate in a litigatior. 

‘ But there are many landlords, and among these some of the 
most considerable in the district, who lay out no money on their 
farms, and whose management consists wholly in receiving their 
termly rents ; leaving their tenants to carry on improvements by 
their own capital, or otherwise to provide themselves as they best 
ean. The comparative poverty and bad cultivation of such estates, 
and the ultimate loss to their proprietors, must be fully apparent to 
¢very attentive observer. And the mischief is sometimes aggra- 
vated, when the management of estates is committed to gentlemen 
of the law as factors, a practice too general in some other parts of 
Scotland, but happily very rare in this district. 


‘ The extensive division of property in Galloway, and regular 
gradation 
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gradation in the value of estates, is favourable to agriculturabim. 
provement. The small proprietor who occupies his own farm, com. 
monly improves it with great diligence. ‘Though nearly on a level 
with the common farmer, he mixes occasionally with those above 
him, who, in their turn, also associate with the higher orders; and 
all, perhaps, have their ideas enlarged from this intercourse. The 
portion of knowledge which one part has obtained, is soon cir. 
culated through the whole mass. And whilst subordination is pre. 
served, the whole community is thus also better united ; so that in 
a political, no less than economical view, such a division and gra. 
dation of property is of advantage to the commonwealth.’ p. $3— 


In chapter 3d, the husbandry of Galloway in former times is 
copiously explained. A small sample of that husbandry will be 
sufficient to satisfy our readers of the miserable state in which 
agriculture was then placed. 

* The condition of the peasantry of Galloway, ata period not very 
remote, appears to have been depressed, and the state of husbandry 
tude and barbarous in the extreme. The facts which are subjoined, 
are all in the recollection of persons now living ; and, were there not 
proper documents of their truth, the traces of them still remaining, 
are such as must render them sufficiently credible. 

* Estates appear to have been broken down into very small farms; 
or, when farms were large, they were held in common by two, three, 
or even four different tenants, who divided the labour and prodace 
im a proportion corresponding to their rent. ‘These, when in tillage, 
‘Were sometimes run-riz, where each had his portion allotted ; some- 
times the whole was ploughed, sowed, and reaped in common, and 
the produce divided in the field, barn, or barn-yard. Houses o; 
sheds for the whole cattle of the farm never entered into their ton- 
ceptions. Their cows were, indeed, not uncomfortably lodged: 
very often under the same roof with themselves. and sometimes with- 
out any intervening wall or partition. Their houses were commonly 
wretched dirty hovels, built with stones and mud, thatched with fern 
and turf; without chimnies ; filled with smoke; black with soot; 
having low doors, and small holes for windows, with wooden shut- 
ters; or, in place of these, often stopped with turf, straw, or frag- 
ments of old clothes. They were commonly placed in low and shel- 
tered situations; and, lest their thick mud walls, almost without 
ahy aperture to receive the air or light, should not afford them a 
sufficient defence against the inclemency of the weather, they usually 
placed some of the offices immediately in front, at a distance merely 
sufficient to afford them an entrance. 

‘.Their farms were always overcropped and overstocked. Ten, 
twelve or fourteen horses would not have been reckoned sufficient tor 
operations of husbind:y which are now performed by two or three. 
Four horses were yoked u-breast to the plough. The plough team 
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sometimes consisted of six or eight. These were conducted by a boy. 
Two men besides were necessary ; one to hold the plough, and ano- 
ther, provided with a fork, to assist in regulating the depth of the 
furrow. Their furrows were never drawn in parallel lines, nor was 
any attention given to form the ridges of an equal size. Hence a 
waste of seed and increase of labour. 

The old Scotch plough, large and massy, but coarsely put toge- 
ther, was the only one then known. If their ploughs were bad, 
their harrows were still worse—made all of wood, and commonly 
very light. This was, indeed, a very necessary precaution, as they 
were always drawn by single horses; and these horses, at that sea- 
son, were commonly so feeble and emaciated, that, with the slight- 
est incumbrance, they were scarcely able to crawl along the coarsely 
en lands. The teeth of their harrows were made of thorn 

ardened in the smoke, and were sharpened every morning. With 
these the fields were scratched over, and part of the seed was cover- 
ed. The crop, however, was seldom a thin one; for as none of the 
couch ss Or root weeds were destroyed by fallowing or green 
trops, these sprung up in abundance. But though the return, in 
harvest, of course, was bulky, only a small proportion of it consist- 
ed of grain—commonly as indifferent in quality, as it was trifling in 
quantity.” 33—40. 

Again, when detailing the progress of improvement, Mr Smith 
says: 

: When the Union had opened an unrestrained market for lean 
tattle in England, the gentlemen of the country seem to have per- 
ceived the possibility of deriving a better income from their lands. 
Grass, which had before been an object of no value, and was con- 
sidered’ in no other light than as a fallow to enable the lands after- 
wards to produce some oat crops, now became valuable on its own 
account: and eattle were the chief source from which gentlemen 
might expect a revenue. They, therefore, exerted themselves to 
improve their pasture lands. By a variation in the mode of cropping 
only, or with much less violent innovations than were actually at- 
tempted, it is probable that this object might have been obtained, 
and the crops at the same time much improved. But the improve- 
ments of husbandry were then altogether unknown ; and, perhaps, 
there was not a single individual in Galloway who had found out 
the important secret of cropping a farm constantly, and keeping it 
still in good order, and always productive. The palpable superiori- 
ty of the herbage about gentlemens’ houses, kept constantly in grass, 
for the accommodation of their families, could not fail to strike them 
with conviction, that it would be for their interest to keep a smaller 
portion of their lands in tillage. By the improved market for cattle, 
such lands yielded them considerable profit; whilst lands equally 
adapted for tillage afforded but a scanty subsistence to tenants, and 
scarcely any overplus for rent. ‘Their object, therefore, was to in- 
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crease the quantity of the grass ; and to attain this, they knew of ne 
other means, than to give the land a longer respite from tillage, 
either by throwing farms wholly into grass, or, at least, by cropping 
them to a much less extent. About the year 1715, or 1720, it a 
pears to have been the intention of most landlords to reduce the th 
lage from one-half to one-third, and, in some cases, to one fourth of 
the arable land. This violent innovation created a dreadful alarm 
among the tepantry and all the lower orders. It was not easy to 
persuade men universally attached to leng established opinions, con- 
firmed by invariable practice, that,it was possible to produce more 
corn from one-third or one-fourth, than from one-half of their arable 
lands. To satisfy the tenants, whilst under the influence of these 
prejudices, it was necessary to give them as much land for corn as 
before ; which could only be done by increasing the size of their 
farms ; and, of course, throwing several into one. Improvements, 
thus carried on by turning many people out of their farms, excited a 
general odium ; which was greatly increased by the ill.judged pre- 
cipitation of the gentlemen in ejecting too many at one time, and 
without affording them any other resources of occupation, or means 
of subsistence. The animosities occasioned by this measure arose to 
such a height, that, in 1720, an insurrection actually took place; 
and the peasantry, in the lower parts of Galloway, assembled in 
patties of several hundreds, throwing down the stone dykes which 
had. been-built for enclosures, without, however, attempting an 
other violence. _From this circumstance they got the name of levels 
Zers ;.and the disturbance is stiJl spoken of in the country by the 
nameiof levelling. After the suppression of it, a number of people 
are said to have left the country. ‘his is assigned as the cause of 
the thin population of Galloway; which, however independent of 
the circumstance of this insurrection, may be accounted for from the 
system of grazing, too precipitately then introduced. _ Enclosing 
afterwards meeting with no opposition, went on rapidly ; and graz- 
ing has ever since been a favourite object with the farmers and land- 
holders of Galloway. Every where, except in a very small district, 
the interests of agriculture have been subordinate to the attentioa 
given to cattle ; and, till a very recent period, the improvefnents if 
husbandry have not corresponded with the general progress of know- 
ledge.’ p. 43--45. 

’ After desc bine the improvements of Mr Craik, as mentioned 
in our last Number, Mr Smit!) enters upon those of a most amie 
able aid patriotic young Nobleman, who, unfortunately for his 
country, was removed from thie st ge of life at an early pericd. 
So much: justice is done to the character of that excellent persone 
age, that we cannot reirain from laying before our reacers what 
Mr Smith says concerning him. Indeed, Lord Daer may be 
considered as one who rather acted ior the public, than for hime 
self, on most occasions. 

© For 
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‘ For some time after the termination of the American war, the 
spirit of improvement was quite dormant. On observing it begin- 
ning to revive, about the year 1786, the late Earl of Selkirk, who 
had very enlightened views with regard to rural economy, became 
extremely desirous of effecting various improvements upon his estates, 
both in the shire and stewartry. He was then, however, too far ad- 
vanced in life to engage personally in the business: and, as the best 
means of attaining the object in view, he, by an act of generous 
confidence, transferred the whole management of his estates to his 
son, the late Basil William, Lord Daer. 

_ * The talents of this young nobleman were of the highest order, 
and the ardour with which he turned his powerful mind to the in- 
vestigation of every subject connected with rural economy, was only 
equalled by the perseverance and ability which he displayed in the 
practical execution of his plans. In the management of his father’s 
estates he set an example of enlightened liberality ; and his influence 
was most zealously exerted in promoting every public measure of 
utility. Roads and bridges, as the great groundwork of other im- 
vements, were early the objects of his most anxious attention. 
The unexampled success with which he applied himself to this branch’ 
of rural economy, and the spirit and judgment which he displayed 
with regard to farm houses, and useful and ornamental plantations; 
will fully appear in the sequel. 
, ¢ Incarrying forward his bold and decisive plans of rural improve- 
ment, he had to encounter much-opposition: his views were some- 
times mistaken, and his motives misrepresented: every difficulty, 
however, served only to increase his ardour, and he had at last the 
fatisfaction of seeing the mists of prejudice beginning to vanish be- 
fore him. But, alas! while indulging in patriotic anticipations, a 
mortal disease had taken root in his constitution: Having been 
seized with symptoms of pulmonary consumption in the course of 
the preceding year, he fell a victim to that fatal malady on the 5th 
of November 1794, at the early age of thirty. 
. * Any attempt to delineate the general character of this lamented, 
nobleman, or to describe the universal sorrow which, on his death, 
vaded all ranks in the district, would be here out of place; but 
it is proper to remark, that the period during which he managed his 
father’s estates, must ever be held a most important epoch in the 
7 of the rural economy of Galloway. Fortunately for that 
istrict, his plans have been followed out with great ability and suc- 
¢ess, by his brother the present Earl of Selkirk.’ p. 53, 54. 
* When describing tarm-houses and oflices, Mr Smith again no- 
tices the meritorious conduct of Lord Daer. - He there states, 
that, 
_ © Among the buildings for the accommodation of farmers, there 
is, in this district, the greatest possible diversity. Whilst some of 
them continue nearly in the ~*~ — state in which they were 
“ at 
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at the middle of last century, many are now constructed in a style of 
elegance and convenience, seldom surpassed in any other part of the 
united kingdom. In no place has improvement, notwithstandin 
many discouragements, advanced with greater rapidity. Basil Wik 
liam Lord Daer was the first who set the example ; and gave, as it 
Were, a new direction to the ideas of the gentlemen of the county on 
this and other important articles of rural economy. He began his 

rations on his father’s estate in the year 1786. Prior to this pe- 
riod, some others had indeed done a little, but not enough to make 
any impression on the public mind, or even ascertain what the real 
advantage of such improvements ultimately might be. The farms 
on this estate, though considerably different in their extent, are ge- 
nerally, however, of a proper size; and almost every tenant is ac- 
commodated with a good dwelling-house, and a complete set of of- 
fices. The dwelling-house commonly consists of two stories, and 
always cf four, five, or six apartments. Barns, stables, cow-houses 
and sheds are provided, suitable to the size of the farms, all on very 
judicious plans ; built with stone and lime, and covered with good 
slates. Almost every farm has also a good thrashing machine, driven 
by water, or wrought with horses.’ p. 57, 58. 

The size of farms in Galloway, as in every other district, dif. 
fers exceedingly. In the moors they are large ; some even reach 
to 10 or 12 square miles. In the cultivated parts, some consist 
of 500 acres ; though 200 acres may be something like the avers 
age size. In the shire, farms are generally smaller than in the 
stewartry, whether used for pasturage or corn husbandry. Some 
of the moor farms are set below 6d. per acre ; while arable land, 
in one instance, is rented at 4 guineas; though the average of 
the whole of what is arable, is considered by the reporter as not 
exceeding 17s. or 18s, per acre. 

From the sixth chapter it appears, that nearly the whole of 
Galloway is enclosed ; though in many places the fences have 
been superficially made, and not calculated for sheep husbandry. 
Some excellent directions are given with regard to the building 
of stone-walls (called by the reporter, dikes), though we have 
not room forthem. ‘The Galloway cape upon a well built stone- 
wall, is known to be unassailable by stock of any kind, if the 
wall is buitt five, or even four and a half feet in height before 
the cape is constructed. Even the Nimrods, or hunters, are a 
fraid of trying their powers upon a fence finished in that manner. 

The farm implements of Galloway seem to be much the same 
with those used in other districts ; therefore call for no particular 
notice. It deserves, however, to be mentioned, that an ingeni- 
ous méchanic resides at Castle-Douglas, by whom farm imple« 
ments ef every description are constructed in the most satisfac- 
tory manners We expected Mr Smith would have given some 
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account of his attempt to make a reaping machine ; but in that 
expectation are disappointed. ‘Though unsuccessful, much praise 
is due to him for attempting to construct such a machine, especiall 
asit wat of a kind which promised to be of the greatest benefit 
to every husbandman. 

There is not any thing in the chapter upon arable husbandry 
which attracts our attention, except the small quantity of oats 
mentioned by Mr Smith as consumed by farm horses. His words 
are, ‘ The. quantity of oats consumed by a work-horse, varies 
‘ from 15 to 26 bushels, if good oats are given ; but as draughts 
* (light corn) are commenly given, the quantity is proportion- 
‘ably increased.’ Now, if the meaning of Mr Smith is, that 
a work horse gets no more than the largest of the above quanti- 
ties in one year, either he is in a mistake, or the horse must be 
40 bidly fed as to be unfit for work. Let us see how many feeds 
there are in 25 bushels ; and what time that quantity will serve a 
working horse that is regulirly employed either in plough or cart. 
A bushel of oats will furnish seven feeds, (and that is the most we 
could ever make out of it; or, which is the same thing, ten and a 
half out of the Linlithgow firlot); therefore, 25 bushels will exactly 
feed a horse 175 times, Now, as there are 243 days from the Ist 
of October to the end of May, we are at a loss to ascertain how the 
horse can be fed daily during that period ;—far less able to under- 
stand how he is to be fed in the middle of the day, during seed-time, 
when two yokings are taken, which will at least extend to a pe~ 
riod of YO days. In this way, $83 feeds seem to be required, in- 
dependent of the evening feed of potatoes, though the supply. is 
only 1753; and were the forpet of an Edinburgh stabler even to 
be used, that number of feeds would not be numbered out of 25 
bushels. But if these remarks are just when applied to the largest 
quantity, in what terms should we animadvert upon the other, - 
viz 15 bushels? Surely Mr Smith has either been grossly mis- 
informed, with regard to the corn consumed by a working horse 5 
or, if he has not been misinformed, it follows of course, that 
horses in Galloway are not regularly employed as they are in 0» 
ther districts. 

In our own case, though not disposed to waste corn more than 
other people, we find, from the experience of many years, that 
aot less than 16, oftener 18 bolls of oats, are required to feed 
each horse employed, for 12 months. Now, as 16 bolls (the 
tmallest quantity) is about 96 bushels, our readers are left to 
judge, whether or not horses are fed in such a way in. Galloway, 
4 to enable them to plough the ground either in a sufficient man- 
Net, or to execute the quantity of work that a man and a pair of 

es are capable of — when sufficiently Pan SON 
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food. No doubt, if potatoes are given’ as an evening feed, less 
‘Corn may be necessary; though, even with potatoes, not. less 
than 10 bolls, or 60 bushels, will be required, where horses are 
worked in the East-Lothian manner, Our custom. is, to feed 
once a-day with oats during the whole season, except in the har. 
vest month ; three times per day during wheat-seed time, which 
‘usually last two months; twice a-day during the winter months; 
three times per day from the Ist of March to the Ist of July, 
when turnip work is over; and twice per day till the summer. 
fallows are dunged. In short, we never could perceive the thrift 
of scrimping working horses of corn ; it being quite plain, that, if 
the horses are not in good condition, either the quantity or qua- 
lity of the work must be affected, or the stock be reduced. 

The estimate of the expense of keeping a working horse, is 

‘subject to the same kind of remarks as those already made, To 
speak of keeping a working horse for 12 months at 13/., is out 
‘of all character. If he consumes 25 bushels of oats, as moderately 
stated by Mr Smith, the value of these oats, even at the v 
low price of 2s. 6d. per bushel, exceeds the sum stated for bot 
oats and potatoes. If only half a peck of potatoes is given each 
night (and this is a sober feed to a working horse), this, of itself, 
“would amount to seven bolls and a half, from the ist of October 
to the end of May ; and if we shall suppose the value’ of ‘these 
potatoes to be no more than 5s. per boll (and below that price 
they cannot be raised without loss), the expense of the evening 
feed would not be less than 11. 17s. 6d.; which sum, added’to 
the value of the oats, even supposing that 25 bushels were only 

‘used, would amount to 5/., instead of 3/., as stated by Mr Smith. 
‘Were it not disagreeable to continue these animadyersions, we 
would show that the sum stated for grass is equally underrated, 

In the section upon barley culture, Mr Smith states, that bear, 

-“or big, is now almost exclusively confined to moor farms ; -where- 
as, we have been informed by a respectable friend in Wigton- 
shire, that barley will not succeed in the western district called 
the Rhins, where dig continues almost to be universally :sown. 
Very likely, this is owing to the difference of climatey arising 
from the vicinity of the Irish Channel and Atlantic ‘Ocean ; but 
whatever is the cause, the fact is as we have stated. 

The section which treats of turnips contains many useful ‘te 
marks ; and were they attended to, we are quite clear that the 
husbandmen of Galloway would be greatly benefited. In a dis 

. ‘trict where so many cattle are annually reared, it is physically 
impossible to preserve young stock in good condition during ‘the 
winter, and particularly in the spring months, without having 4 
full supply of that valuable esculent. It is objected, that turnips 
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are long consumed before the grass season arrives ;—an objection 
thdre specious’ than solid 5 for, were the Galloway farmers to 
false’ yéllow°turnips, and rata baga, they could not be under the 
slightest difficulty of carrying on live ‘stock in good condition 
cit supply of grass was received. We suppose there is too much 
truth’ in what Mr Smith says, viz. that the culture of turnips is 
morté /alked of, than diligently and successfully practised. 
“The chiapter upon orchards is.a very shortone. Indeed, we felt 
e surprise when. the Board of Agriculture devoted a branch 
of every report to such a subject ;—a subject not only unconnect-. 
ed with husbandry, but one altogether irrelevant ,to the state, of 
Scotland, some few particular situations excepted. . 
- Tv appears that considerable attention is paid to the manage- 
ment of wood land; and that, though the district contains .no 
large forests, yet that the woods and plantations within its bounds 
are of considerable extent: A:short extract will explain these 
circumstances. : : 

« The plantations on the estate of the Earl of Stair are. not exten- 
sive. It would be. unpardonable, however, not: to notice those. a- 
totind. Castle-Kennedy. ‘lhe, beautiful. and picturesque scenery of 
this delightful spot cannot fail, to strike the most inattentive observer. 
The smooth lawns, sweet. glades and vistas opening a variety of 
striking wiews,—the fine Jake, with its islands and peninsulas, and 
the sloping banks, curiously modelled by art according to the tdste 
of the times, it would be foreign to our purpose to describe. Many 
of the trees are of a most luxuriant growth ; and the beech hedges, 
seventy feet high, are not excelled perhaps by any in the kingdom. 

se were chiefly executed about the beginhing of last century, by 
Sohn, Earl of Stair, distinguished for his talents as'a statesman; and 
for his exertions in promoting the union of the twokingdoms. They 
were afterwards much improved by his son and successor, the ¢éle- 
erat Marshal Stair, and are kept in good order by the ‘present 

pfs NSLeT 

Among’ the plantations of the district, those of the Earl of Gal. 
Idway deserve particular notice. Around his beautiful seat the plea- 
ture grounds ‘are very extensive, and the plantations in clumps and 
belts,’are continued on the rising ee along the coast of Wigton 
bay; to the distance of several miles. ‘These, with the other planta- 
tions on his Lordship’s estate, amount to upwards of five hundred a- 
eres. All were executed during the life of the late Earl. They add 
much to the beauty of this fine part of the country, which had before 
very few vestiges of planting. 
The plantations of the Earl of Selkirk-are more extensive. ‘They 
cover upwards of eight hundred Scotch acres, and are so finely’ di- 
versified, as to convey the idea of 2 still greater extent. The gene- 
ral plan upon which they are laid out, was forméd, and the execu- 
tion of them begun, by the late Earl, about thirty-five years ago. 
Bb 4 Te 
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To his lordship’s taste they do great honour. Although designed at 
a period, when the public taste in matters of this kind, was far less 
fastidious than at present, it may safely be asserted, that they will 
bear to be tried by the principles even of Mr Price. 

‘ The late Earl had executed only. a small part of the plan, when, 
in the year 1786, he transferred the management of his estate to his 
son, Lord Daer, who immediately made the most judicious arrange. 
ments for carrying on this branch of his improvements. The estate 
was most accutately surveyed, and all the ground intended to be 
planted marked out. Perceiving that many advantages would arise 
from raising the plants upon the spot, he formed a nursery of abont 
twenty acres, which was very speedily stocked with plants stited 6 
the soil and climate. A portion of the ground previously tharked 
out, varying in extent according to circumstances, was then entlosed 
and planted annually; beginning with the grounds most contiguous 
to St Mary’s Isle, and gradually extending to the remoter parts of 
the estate. This mode of proceeding has been steadily pursued for 
upwards of twenty years, and the plan has been now nearly com 
pleted by the present Earl.’ p. .175=+177. 

An interesting statement is given by Alexander Maclean, Esq, 
of the different methods he had adopted for improving moor and 
moss land, which cannot without injury be separated: ‘On that 
account we shall endeayour, in next Number, to present the 
whole of it. The account of Colonel M‘Dowal’s improvements; 
at Mull of Logan (a valuable communication by our friend Mr 
Shank) shall also be réserved. 

Paring and burning are not much peiselied in Scotland, chiefly 
owing to the lateness, and wetness of the climate ; therefore we 
are happy ,to observe some useful information from Mr Smith, 
Goneerning the way.ia which these practices are executed in Gale 
loway. ; - 

‘ Paring of mosses is performed with the common spade rounded 
' yn the mouth, and sharpened from time totime __ A flaying or paring 
spade, provincially termed a laughter, or in England push plough, 
is.sometimes used, which performs, the work more expeditiously. 
This is made of steel in the mouth, which is not much thicker than 
the blade of a common scythe—about eight or nine inches broad by 
thtee or four—the neck into which , the shaft is fixed from two to 
four inches broad, bent a little upwards, and of sufficient strength 
to bear the pressure in raising the turf. It is provided with a shaft 
four feet long. Sometimes the shaft, is six or seven feet long, whea 
_ the bend of the neck is made less, as in working it runs. more nearly 
arallel to the surface of the ground., It is also furnished with a 
- small turned-up wing on one side. of ‘the mouth, which cuts the turf 
. like the ceulter ofa plough. ‘The parer is provided with greaves or 
plates of wood, by which he is enabled to.give a stronger impulse to 
the spade. «Hee 
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* But the lands in which paring and burning have been practised 
with the greatest advantage, are such as consist of peat mixed with 
alluvial soil, or common earth. Bogs of this description are com- 
mon in every part of the district, and some of them are of consider- 
able extent. They vary much in depth; the soil is commonly re- 
tentive, and, in its natural state, very unproductive. When, how- 
ever, it is broken and pulverized, it becomes extremely fertile, and 
bears cropping better than almost any other. From its extreme; te+ 
nacity, to effect this by liming and fallowing, would be attended 
with great expense. Paring and burning is found to answer the pur- 
pose ; and as the ashes are always copious, they afford sufficient 
Manure for two or three successive crops. Where the subsoil is 
good, or the quantity of peat upon it considerable, the lands can 
never be injured by burning, as enough will remain for other ma- 
utes to act upon, when the virtues of the peat ashes are exhausted, 

‘ The first instance that has come to our knowledge, in which 
paring and burning has been practised to a considerable extent on 
such lands, was on the estate of Sir Alexander Gordon, on a farm 
which he banked from the.river Dee. 

‘ The bog being divided into fields of three or four acres by 
ditches, which served the purpose of enclosing as well as draining, 
became so firm as to admit of being ploughed in dry weather. 
furrows were then cut into proper lengths, and a short time after 
built into kilns, and set on fire. When reduced to ashes, these were 
immediately scattered, and ploughed down as soon as convenient: 
and the land thus treated produced luxuriant crops of oats, which 
were repeated several years apparently without any diminution. 

‘The crops of oats and barley are stated to be superior to those 
npon the dry lands in the farm, both in quantity and quality. The 
turnip and potatoe crops cultivated afterwards, were also luxuriant ; 
and the hay on one field of four acres, sown with clover and rye- 
grass, amounted to 1000 stones, of 28 pounds avoirdupois. 

‘ The expenses’ per acre for ploughing, paring and burning and 
scattering the ashes, is reckoned at - = -* Li 2 
Per acre of draining - os ones : 2 0 
f very moderate computation: but since that time the price of la- 

ur has been doubled. 

‘ Sir Alexander Gordon began this improvement from observing 
the method practised in Berkshire. 

* Mr Cathcart of Genoch has this season practised burning on 2 
pretty large field, of a soil very similar to that which has been de- 
scribed ; the bottom clay and sand, and the quantity of earth mix- 
ed with the peat very considerable. After ploughing, the furrows, 
when sufficiently dried, were burnt as they lay on the field, without 
being built into kilns, or collected into heaps. He proposed sowing 
it with rape seed, a species of crop which has been very little, if 
at all, attempted in Galloway.’ p. 224—227. ' 

Breeding 
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Breeding and rearing of cattle may. be considered. as the staple 
trade of Galloway. Hence, a full account of a breed of cattle 
peculiar to that district, became an object of importance with the 
petson employed to report upon the husbandry of the district. 
‘This duty has been successfully discharged by Mr Smith ; though, 
as the section which treats of cattle is a long one, we can oy 
lay before our readers his description of a true, Galloway bul 
lock. ee ; 

‘ The following are the characters of a true galovay hyllos 
He is straight and broad in the back, and nearly level from the 
head to the. rump, closely compacted between the shoulder and 
ribs, and also betwixt the ribs and the loins—broad at the loins, not, 
however, with hooked bones or projecting knobs; ‘so that when 
viewed above, the whole body appears beautifully founded, like 
the longitudinal section of a roller. “He is long in the’ quarters, bit 
n6t broad'in the twist. He is deep in the chest, short ii the leg, and 
moderately fine’in the bone—cléan'in the chop afd in the neck. ‘His 
head is of a moderate size, with large rough ears, and. full, but not 
prominent eyes, or heavy eyebrows; so that he has a calm, théugh 
determined look. His well-proportioned form is clothed with a 
loose atid miellow skin, adorned with ‘long’ soft glossy lair.’ p., 236, 

“Dhe-dairy system seems to be on the increase; though it is 
dveaded, that the rearing of cattle may thereby be materially in- 
jured. Besides a variety of small dairies, two or three on a large 
scale have lately been established in the ‘county of Wigton, by 
farmers from Ayrshire, whose returns are uncerstood to be much 
above the ordinary profits arising from the breeding and _ rearing 
of cattle. The returns from the dairy are also more certain and 
immediate, than those from breeding and rearing cattle ; matters 
of. great importance to those interested in them. , 

Sheep husbandry is extensively carried ‘on in Galloway, both 
soil and climate being highly favourable to it: Inthe lower and 
arable parts, the quantity kept is comparatively small; bar, in the 
moorish and mountainous parts, sheep husbandry has long been 

ursued with unremitting attention. ‘The improved breeds from 
England seem to have been strangely mismanaged and neglected, 
being seldom preserved pure, or crossed with judgment. Hence, 
- in most cases, the slight admixture of better blood is now quite 

imperceptible in the general mass. The black-faced breed, how- 
ever, have been long in possession of the Galloway mountains, 
and are considered by. all the principal storemasters as superior ta 
every other. Some trials of the Cheviot breed have been made; 
but the result has by no means been favourable. This to us seems 
4 surprising circumstance; as the climate of. Galloway, from ‘its 
mildness in winter, may be considered, to be much better cal- 
_ culated for Cheviot sheep than the hills of Ross-shire and Suther- 
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land, where for many years this breed has been kept in great 
numbers, with much advantage. | 

The number of swine in the district is Considerable; chiefly 
owing to the great quantity of potatoes’ that are cultivated. The 
surveyor estimates the number of swine at 10,0005 whith’is a 
wonderful circumstance in a district where, 100 years ago, these 
animals were not known. Here we may make a slight allusion 
to 2 treatise lately published on the management of swine, by 
Mr Henderson at Broomhill, near Annan, which contains a gdod 
deal of useful information. ‘That treatise was meant to be re- 
viewed in this Number, had not our pags been previously occt- 
age In next Number it shall be noticed. Meantime, it may 

stated, upon the authority of a Wigtonshire friend, that not 
more than one-third of the swine fed in Galloway are consumed 
within its bounds, as a very considerable number are slaughtered, 
and exported from Stranraer and Glenluce ; at which. pilaces,of 
late years, much bacon has been cured. 

The section upon roads is ably executed ; and with an. extract 


- from it our examination shall be concluded. To the planning, 


making and repairing the turnpike and parochial. roads, | the .gen- 
tlemen in Gilloway seem of late years to have paid very: great atten- 
tion. They slumbered for a long while, to be sure ; .but, by their 
present activity, appear determined to make up for the negligence 
and inattention of former times. 

« After the converfion of the ftatute-labour had produced a. regular 
fund for the purpofe,, exertions were made, in many parts of the, coun- 
try, for repairing the roads in-a fubftantial manner ; and, in fome.in- 
ftances, for conducting them in a more convenient direétion. But the 
firt attempts of this kind were carried on in a very injudicious manner : 
no fyftematic plan was adhered to; and, the molt trifling objetts of in- 
dividual intereft, were often allowed to obffru&t important improvements. 
Fortunately for the country, an examplé of more liberal and enlighten. 
ed management was given, before the work of renéwing the roads had 
made very great progrefs. Bafil William, Lord Daer, as ha’ been al- 
ready mentioned, had early turned his attention to this impottant bratich 
of rural economy. He perceived the effential confequerice of good 
‘roads as a preliminary {tep to every {pecies of avriculttital improverient ; 
and faw that the expenfe of making them anew in the moft convenient 
‘diretions, though very confiderable, would be fpeedily and amply re- 
paid by the advanced value of the farms, which would thereby obtain 
the benefit of a.cheap and eafy conveyance for manures and for the pro- 
duce of the land. He was well acquainted with the valuable improve- 
ments which had been fuggelted on this fubje&t by Sir George. Clerk of 
Pennycuick, the firlt man in Scotland who appears to have conceived 
the idea of conducting roads through hilly and mountainous diftriGe, 
with a fyftematic attention to the moft level direGtion, Lord Daer’s 
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mind was of too comprehenfive a caft, not to perceive the full import. 
ance of this fuggeftion; and the extreme difference, for the purpofes of 
agricultural accommodation, between a level road, and one made alon 

the old fleep and inconvenient tracks, however fubftantially executed, 
He alfo difcovered, from attentive obfcrvation, that, notwithftandin 

the very uneven furface of this diftrift, a {mall facrifice in refpe& o 
Giflance would, in every inflance, render it praéticable to avoid any 
very fteep afcent: in many inftances, he found that great eminences 
might be avoided without any increafe of diftance whatever. In carry. 
ing thefe principles into execution, Lord Daer met with much obftruc- 
tion from the prejudices and contra@ted views of many of the country 
gentlemen, hole concurrence was neceflary for effecting his plans. 
The Earl of Selkirk, however, repofing entire confidence in the judg. 
ment of his fon, entered warmly into bis views, and placed at his dif. 
pofal adequate fonds for carrying them into effe&t, fo far as his own 
property extended. Fortunately the eftates, of which Lord Daer had 
thus the management, were of fufficient extent to afford confiderable 
fcope for thefe improvements, without interfering with the lands of o- 
ther proprietors who might not be difpofed to promote them. His firft 
operations, therefore, were covfined to his paternal property ; upon 
which he planned a completely new fet of roads. By attentively com- 
biming the different objects required for the accommodation of the whole 
eflate, it was found, that the old and ufelefs tracks, which might be re- 
apres exceeded in extent the new lines which it was neceffary to 
make ; and that thus, notwithftanding the great expenfc of making the 
new roads, a faving would ultimately be obtained, by the diminifhed an- 
nual expenfe of repairing them. 

« The plans thus devifed by Lord Daer, were too extenfive to be ef- 
fe&ted at once ; but he proceeded in a progreffive manner, executing a 
proportion every year ; and this fyftem has been followed out by his 
fucceffors, till the whole is now nearly completed. In no part of the 
kingdom, perhaps, can a property of the fame extent be found more 
completely accommodated in this refpe&t. So entire a change as that 
which Lord Daer devifed, involved undoubtedly a confiderable dire& 
expense, befides the incidental inconvenience of occupying yood land, 
and deranging enclofures, by which new fences became requifite. Thefe 
circumftances, to a mind of lefs liberality, might have appeared a deci- 
five objection to the plan. They did not re Lord Daer’s attention ; 
but he had fatisfied himfelf by accurate calculation ; and the refult has 
clearly proved, that thefe drawbacks, though of no trifling moment, 
did not deferve to be placed in competition with the important improve- 
ment to which they were fubfervient. 

* In planning the new roads which he judged neceflary, Lord Daer 
had no affiftance, but that of a furveyor inftru@ed by himfelf. He was 
of neceffity his own engineer; for the profeffion of a road engineer, 
which is wow in high eftimation in Scotland, was then unknown. It is, 
perhaps, in fome degree, from his exertions, that fuch a profeffion has 
eriginated. Adopting the general principles fuggefted by Sir ale 
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Clerk, he had to apply them in circumftances of much greater difficulty, 


in a country more broken, uneven, and intricate. In many places the 
natural obftacles were fo great, that to devife a level track, feemed to 
be a tafk beyond the utmoft efforts of ingenuity. In fome of thefe dif- 
ficult fituations, the methods which had been followed by Sir George 
Clerk were found iofufficient ; and after trying various other contriv. 
ances, Lord Daer was led to devife the application of the fpirit level 
to the laying out of roads. The fuperior precifion of the lines leid out 
by this method was very evident ; and this valuable improvement has 
fince been adopted by all the eminent road engineers in Scotland. 

¢ Lord Daer’s improvements on the roads in his paternal property 
had been carried to a confiderable extent, before he could prevail on his 
neighbours to concur in making any great public road on the fame prix 
ciples. A few of the more liberal, early joined in recommending them ; 
but the prejudices of the majority were fo confirmed, that to combat 
them feemed to be a hopelefs tafk. It was not till a fhort time before 
Lord Daer’s death, that he could obtain their concurrence to execute a 
few miles of a public road in a diftant part of the country, aceording 
to the plan he fuggested : nor was this obtained without fome pecuniary’ 
facrifice on his part. The experiment, however, was of great confe- 
quence ; the marked contraft between the road made under his dire€tion, 
and the reft of the line, ferved (more than any thing which had hitherto 
occurred) to open the eyes of the country at large to the benefit of level 
roads, and the practicabjlity of making them among the wildeft moun- 
tains of Galloway. About this time, the furprifing improvements ef- 
feéted by the ufe of lime, in the interior parts of the country, had ex- 
cited a very eager defire for the improvement of roads. It became ob- 
vious, that the afleflment impofed in lieu of ftatute-labour was infaffi- 
cient, even for the parochial or interior roads; and that the principal 
lines of road for opening the general communications through the coune 
try, could not be improved, or fupported, without the aid of tolls; yet 
the different views and prejudices of proprietors were such, that though 
Lord Daer firft brought forward the draught of an aé& of Parliament in 
1792, to‘double the rate of converfion, to eftablifh tolls on the great tho- 
roughfare roads, and to introduce a new fyftem of road-making ; it was 
not till the year 1796 that the bill went.to Parliament, with the concurs 
rence of the county. 

* One of the first works of the commissioners under this new act, 
was to make an entirely new road in lieu of the military road from 
Dumfries to Castle-Douglas. It was a fortunate circumstance (and 
perhaps not entirely fortuitous), that the line adopted for this road, 
lay for many miles through a moorish country, almost destitute of 
cultivation. There was scarcely the vestige of an old road, to mis- 
lead the judgment of those who had to lay out the new line; and 
the proprietors of the lands adjoining, had the prospect of so great 
an increase in the value of their property, that few of them were 
disposed to give much obstruction to the making of the road in any 
line most advantageous to the public. A landsurveyor, who had 
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been instructed. under Lord Daer, was employed to lay it out ; and 
a line, which the chain and the level had proved to be the best, was 
adopted without modification. A whole stage was thus executed 
upon new and accurate principles. Its striking superiority to all the 
eld roads in the county, and in particular to that for which it was 
substitutec, fully demonstrated the justness of the views upon which 
it was planned, and finally dissipated the prejudices which had so 
long prevailed upon the subject. All the roads which have since 
been executed in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, have been planned 
upon the same principles; and these are now so generally under« 
stood, and so well appreciated, that there is little probability that 
aay new road in the county can now be carried in a very bad direc- 
tion. The improvements thus effected in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, have excited a due attention on the part of many gentlemen 
in the adjoining counties ; and in Wigtonshire, considerable progress 
has already been made in renewing the principal roads in level di- 
rections. Many of the roads in both counties, long since recom. 
mended by Lord Daer, and neglected as chimerical, have now been 
executed upon his plans with universal approbation.” p. 313—318. 
Upon the whole, the survey of Galioway may be regarded as 
a most respectable performance, and as well calculated to throw 
much light upon the husbandry of that distant district. The au- 
thor seldom loses sight of his subject, or wanders in search ‘of 
delusive theories. He details the practice of the district with 
judgment and precision ; -and delivers his sentiments on every oc- 
casion in a manly and candid manner. In one or two things we 
have ventured to dissent from what he urged ;—we allude to the 
remarks offered upon the expense of supporting a working horse 
through the year. Had our limits allowed us to examine the ta- 
bles given in the Appendix, we meant also to have noticed those 
which give the abstract produce from stock in the shire and the 
stewartry. ‘The articles in these tables, p. $86, in the way each 
table is entitled, would lead a stranger to suppose, that the enor- 
mous sum of 1,075,385. was annually produced from the live 
stock of Galloway ; whereas, it 1s evident, that the above sum, 
isthe total value of live-stock kept in the district, not of the ane 
nual disposeable produce. At the same time, we are quite satisfied 
that the author did not mean to say that the * produce from stock’ 
amounted to a million and upwards per annum ; because it is stat- 
ed, p. 388, that the total amount of agricultural produce in Gal- 
loway was no more than 614,825/.2s. These, however, are venial 
errors, and take little away from the merits of this valuable - 
vey. . 
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Treatise on Agritulture and Rural Affairs. By Rosert Browns 
Farmer at Markle, in the County of Haddington. 2 vol. 8vo. 
‘Oliphant, Waugh & Innes, and Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 
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(Continued from page 262.) 


From considerations, such as those formerly alluded to, we 
tefrain from giving any opinion concerning the way and manner: 
in which this work is executed ; and shall content ourselves with 
a brief analysis of the several chapters and sections into which 
the work is divided ; adding a few extracts, so as the subjects 
therein treated of may be explained to our readers. 

We have already gone through the seven chapters of the work 
which form the first, and now come to the second volume. ‘The 
eighth chapter is divided into four sections, viz. 1. On rota- 
tion of crops, wherein ten rotations, or courses of cropping, ap- 
plicable to different soils and climates, are described—(this sec-. 
tion, by mistake, is included in the first volume) ;—2. On the 
cultivation of culmiferous crops, such as wheat, barley, oats and 
tye; 3. On the cultivation of leguminous crops, such as beans, 
peas, tares, potatoes, turnips of several varieties, cabbages, car- 
rots, lucerne, &c.; 4. On crops used in manufactures, such as 
hemp, flax, and hops. On most of these subjects, particularly 
onthe culture of wheat, beans, and turnips, the author insists, 
at.great length, upon the several branches of process belonging 
tothem. Speaking of beans, the following opinion concerning 
the cleaning process is delivered. 

‘ In treating of the cleaning process, without noticing farther 
the yarious ways in which it is executed, we shall confine ourselves 
to. the one which we have found most suited to the generality of 
bean soils. About ten or twelve days after the young plants have 
appeared above the surface, enter with the scraper, and loosen any 
weeds that may have vegetated. At this time, the wings or cutters 
of the implement ought to be particularly sharp, so that the scraper 
may not run too deep, and throw the earth upon the plants. In 
about ten days after the ground is scraped, according to the state 
of the weather, and other circumstances, use the small swing plough 
to lay the earth away from the sides of the rows; and, in doing so, 
go as near to the plants as possible, taking care, at the same time, 
not to loosen their roots. If any weeds stand in the rows, pull them 
out with the hand; afterwards earth up the plants with the small 
swing plough, or run the scraper in the intervals, as may seem exe. 
pedient. Both ways are eligible; but, when properly earthed up, 
some.people are of opinion that the plants are nourished by the o- 
peration; while others think that the benefit gained in that way is 
covnterbalanced by the extra trouble attendant upgn cutting the 
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erop, the bottom being necessarily more unequal than when the 
seraper is employed to conclude the cleaning process.’ 62, 63. 

The author seems to entertain a high opinion of Ruta baga, 
or Swedish turnips; as, when treating of that valuable article, 
he expresses himself in the following terms. , 

* Ruta Baga, or Swedish Turnip.—This is another article of great 
importance to the farmer, affording green food of the choicest qua- 
lity, highly relished by every kind of stock, and of incomparable 
advantage in a late season, when either cattle or sheep are to he 
carried on for a market, or till a supply of grass can be procured, 
Indeed, to procure such an article of green food, whereby stocl 
could be supported between the turnip and grass seasons, was lon 
a.desideratum with the husbandman. This desirable object is ¢om 
pletely gained by the introduction of yellow turnips atid ruta baga; 
either of these roots being admirably calculated for filling u heat 
blank in the year which farmers formerly looked to with so ‘mucl? 
anxiety. The process of management is precisely thé same a8 that 
of turnips, with this addition, that more dung is required, ‘and that 
the seed ought to be sown three or four weeks earlier. Rich soi 
however, is required for this article; for it will not grow to ang 
sjze worth while on soils of middling quality, whatever quantity 
dung may be applied. 

‘ Ruta baga is also of great advantage in the feeding of horses} 
either raw or boiled, or with broken corn. If a sufficient quantity 
were cultivated, a great deal of grain might be saved, while the 
health and condition of the working stock would be invigorated 
and augmented. An evening feed of this nutritious article would 
be of incalculable benefit ; even the most of horses are fond of common 
turnip in a raw state; and it is a subject well worthy of every 
farmer’s attention, whether it would not be for his interest to raise 
these esculents in such a quantity as to serve them during the lon 
period when grass cannot be obtained. That the health of thé ani- 
mals would thereby be benefited, is unquestionable ; and perhaps 
the saving of grain would greatly exceed the trouble occasioned by 
furnishing a daly supply of these roots. 

* Every farmer, who wishes to have any of the varieties of tur- 
nip of a right kind, ought either to save seed for himself, or pro- 
cure it from some neighbour, upon whose attention he can depend. 
It is unnecessary to expect pure seed from the shops, unless an at- 
tention is bestowed in the rearing and winning processes, exceeding 
what is usually given by those concérned in these processes. Hence 
heavy losses are often sustained by cultivators who trast to these 
agents ; and this has been the case particularly with ruta baga. A 
few years ago, this excellent root was nearly given up by many 
farmers, because a spuriotis seed was furnished by the shops. How- 
ever, by the attention of some respectable agriculturists, seed ofa 
better kind has again been obtained, which may restore the credit 
of this valuable root. This credit, however, is only to be preserved 
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by a continuance of the sedulity which caused its renovation; or, 
in other words, by keeping ruta baga at a distance from every o 
ther variety of the turnip and cabbage tribes, when forming its 
flowers, and procreating its successors.’ p. 98—101. 

The ninth chapter, on Grass Husbandry, is also divided into 

four sections: 1. On the kinds of grass most proper for cut- 
ting; 2. On the methods of consuming cut grass; 3. Of grass 
consumed in the way of pasturage; 4. On the most proper way 
of breaking up old grass land by the plough, and managing it 
afterwards. The introduction, or leading part of this chapter, 
shall be extracted. 
. © If the introduction of turnips occasioned a revolution in the ru- 
tal arts of Britaid, that of artificial grasses produced a change of 
go less importance at an earlier period. It is difficult to fix upon 
the time when clover, and other artificial grasses, were introduced 
. into this island; though it may reasonably be inferred that the pe- 
_ giod was during the reign of Queen Elisabeth, when the nation had 
almost a constant and regular intercourse with Holland and the 
provinces of the Netherlands; at least, we are certain that, during 
_ Rhe Protectorate, when Blythe published his Treatise on Agriculture, 
artificial grasses were well known in England. Many years, how- 
ever, elapsed before they travelled northward to Scotland, such ar- 
ticles being hardly known by the husbandmen of that country when 
the two nations were united into one empire; nay, it is not more 
than forty years since they came to be generally used; though, at 
this time, they are sown in greater quantities by the farmers of 
Scotland than by those in the neighbouring country. 

‘It is not difficult to account for the predilection of Scottish 
farmers for artificial grasses. ‘The alternate husbandry is thore se- 
dulously followed out by them than by the great body of farmers 
in England. Comparatively speaking, there is a small quantity of 
old pasture or meadow land in Scotland ; whereas, in England, im- 
mense tracks of old grass are to be found almost in every district. 
Besides, the soil and climate of Scotland require that grasses be 
often renovated, otherwise the produce, in most cases, is regularly 
lessened, in proportion to the age of the particular grasses culti- 
‘vated. These things, duly consideted, will account for the strong 
predilection shown by Scottish farmers for artificial grasses, and why 
alternate husbandry is more assiduously exercised by them than by 
English husbandmen.’ p. 155, 156. ‘ 

n the third section, viz. ef grass consumed in the way of 
pasturage, the following observations are given. 

‘ We ate friends to alternate husbandry, and therefore hostile to 
“every scheme calculated to keep land in grass constantly, or for any 
period comparatively long. A few old pastures may be useful for 
sparticular purposes; but, generally speaking, none should exceed 
the age of five or six years, in a country like Great Britain, where 
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bread-corn is so much in démand, and where a return of value is 
generally obtained sufficient to defray the expenses incurred by al. 
ternate husbandry. Perhaps, in many cases, one year in grass ig 
sufficient for every useful purpose; and we are almost certain that 
this system, upon a good soil, is the most profitable one that can 
be adopted when discretionary management is perniitted. There 
are maily Soils, however, which require to be longer grazed, not on 
account of the profit obtained by allowing them to remain in that 
state, but entirely because they will not pay for ploughing, unless 
freshened’ and: invigorated by grass. ‘The most suitable way of ac. 
complishing these objects is to understock ; for the extent of im. 
provement by grass, upon such’ soils as those alluded to, is regu. 
fated entirely by the way in which they are depastured. If eater 
bare, and left exposed to a hot sun, or a scourging wind, the roots 
of the plants are enfeebled, and prevented from flourishing, whilst 
the suriace, deprived of a cover whereby it may be warmed and 
fructified, continues equally barren and unproductive as when the 
grasses were originally sown. Another evil of overstocking such 
soils, and tat not a trifling one, is that, whenever artificial grasses 
become languid and feeble, their place is supplied by the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Moorfog, that bane of grass upon: thin soils, is sure 
to take possession of the surface, and to put the ground into a 
worse condition wher ploughing is again attempted, than it was 
when grass seeds were sown. 

* From these things, it will appear that a considerable share of 
judgment is required to manage grass-land, so that the soil may be 
improved, and the occupier benefited. The last object. cannot be 
accomplished, if the first is neglected ; hence, it often. happens, that 
the grazing trade becomes a bad one when in the hands of injudi 
eious persons. The radical error lies in overstocking ; and it is even 
attended with great risk to stoek any way fully, till the nature of 
each season is in some measure ascertained. From mattention to 
these matters, a crop ef grass may be consumed, without benefiting 
the owner one-half so much as it might have done under different 
management. Nay, m some instances, grass has been lost altoge- 
ther by overstocking, the cattle depastared thereon beimg little, if 
at aH improved at the end of the season. To keep a full bite, is 
the maxim of every good grazier ; but this cannot be obtained with- 
out enderstocking, because an adverse season may come on, and 
blast the fairest prospect.’ p..176—178. 

The tenth chapter treats of Live Stock, and is introduced in 
this manner. 

* Though horses, neat cattle, sheep, and swine, are of equal im- 
portance to the British farmer with corn crops, yet we have few 
tweatives concerning these animals, compared with the —s 
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number that have been written on the management of arable land, 
or the crops produced upon it. Whether this difference of attention 
proceeds from an erroneous preference of the plough, or is owing to 
the ignorance of agriculturists respecting the properties of live-stock, 
we shali not stop to determine. The fact is, however, as we have 
stated it; though, according to the present improved system of 
farming, there is such a connexion between the cultivation of the 
ground and the breeding, rearing, and fattening of domestic ani- 
mals, that the one cannot be neglected without injury to the o- 
ther. 
” ¢ Notwithstanding that little has been written concerning the do- 
mestic animals of Britain, it deserves to be remarked, that the im- 
ifovement of those animals has not been neglected ; on the contrary, 
has been studied like a science, and carried into execution with the 
most sedulous attention and dexterity. We wish it could be stated, 
that one half of the care had been applied to the selecting and breed- 
ing of wheat and other grains, as has been displayed in selecting 
and breeding the best proportioned and most kindly feeding cattle 
and sheep. A comparison cannot, however, be made with the 
slighest degree of success ; the exertions of the stock-farmers hav- 
ing, in every point of view, far exceeded what has been done by 
e renters of arable land. With cattle and sheep considerable im- 
provement has therefore taken place. With horses, those of the racing 
kind excepted, there has been little improvement; and, as to swine, 
an animal of great benefit to the farmer, in consuming offal which 
would otherwise be of no value, matters remain pretty much on 
their former footing. ' 
'* Having made these general remarks, we proceed to illustrate 
the several sections of this chapter. These, of course, are limited . 
to the four kinds of animals already mentioned ; and on each of 
these we shall treat at some length, considering the live stock of Bri- 
tain to be a subject of vast importance to the national welfare, when 
the demand for horses is so extensive, and a full supply of butcher 
tneat so necessary for public comfort and luxury. p. 202—204. 
. The chapter upon live stock is divided into five sections; 1. 
On horses; 2. On neat cattle; 3. On sheep; 4. On swine; 5. 
Comparative view of employing oxen and horses in performing 
tural work. With regard to the breeding of horses, these remarks 
ate offered in the first section. ai 
‘ The value of horses being now much more augmented than that 
of other animals, it appears that greater encouragement is thereby 
offered for breeding the best sorts than was formerly the case, and 
that regular breeding farms would be of benefit to the public, and 
advantageous to those concerned in them. Hitherto it has been 
Usual to work breeding mares through the greatest part of the year, 
laying them aside only for a week or two before foaling, and, during 
the summer season, when. giving suck to the young foal. In this 
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‘way, the strength and vigour of the mother is not only weakened, 
but the size and powers of the foal stand a great chance of being di- 
minished by the exertions of the mother when kept at work. Under 
these impressions, we are led to consider the working of breeding 
mares as an unprofitable practice. Were they suffered to remain at 
ease, to roam upon coarse pastures, where shades were erected, in 
which they might find shelter during inclement weather, we are al- 
most certain that their progeny would enter upon action with in. 
creased abilities. ‘The expense of a breeding mare kept in this way 
would not be great, whilst the advantages would be innumerable, 
But, were the expense even greater than is incurred in the ordinary 
way, the superiority of the stock thus produced would much more 
than compensate it. A pound of horse-flesh is more than double the 
value of that of neat cattle and sheep; and being as easily reared 
and produced as the others, great encouragement is thus offered for 
carrying on the breeding trade as a separate establishment. It is 
highly inconvenient for corn farmers to want the use of any part of 
their working stock during the summer season; the plan, therefore, 
that we have recommended, seems well calculated: to avoid every 
inconvenience of this nature, and to place the breeding trade upon 
a proper footing. In short, we are satisfied, that unless some such 
plan is adopted, breeding can never succeed in the arable districts, 
though it is evidently in the power of every farmer so situated to 
breed horses with the same facility as he breeds cattle and sheep, 
were the like measures resorted to. 

‘. Horses are generally put to work when five years of age, though, 
it is probable, they might be worked a year sooner, were the same 
attention paid to their keeping as is bestowed by the improved breed- 
ers of cattle and sheep. We are not advocates for giving much grain 
to young horses, thinking it expensive, and not so conducive to their 
health as to support them on green food. In the winter and spring 
months, a few turnips are eminently beneficial to young horses, by 
keeping their blood in good order, swelling their bone, and hasten- 
ing their growth. A plentiful supply of grass in summer ought al- 
ways to be allowed, as their condition through the winter depends 
greatly upon that citcumstance. It deserves attention, that flesh 
once gained ought never to be lost, but that every animal whatever 
sHould be kept in a progressive state of improvement, and not suf- 
fered to take a retrograde course, which afterwards must be made up 
by extra feeding, or a loss be sustained, in direct proportion to the 
degree of retrogradation that has occurred. p. 207—209. 

The eleventh chapter is on Draining and Irrigation; and, of 
course, it is divided into two sections. With regard to the first, 
we have, among others, the following observations. 

* Few improvements are attended with more salutary effects, than 
those accomplished by the removal of superfluous moisture from ara- 
ble land ; because, when such moisture is suffered to remain, plough- 
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ing can only be imperfectly performed, while the benefit of manure 
is in a great measure lost. To carry off superfluous water is there- 
fore an important object in the sight of every good farmer, meriting 
at all times his most assiduous attention. 

‘ Without stopping to make any inquiry concerning the nature 
and inclination of the various strata which compose ‘the: interior of 
the earth, and serve to direct or impede the passage of water accu- 
malated or deposited within its bowels ; it will be sufficient to state 
the most approved modes of carrying off that water in an artificial 
manner, thus freeing the surface of the evils resulting from these in-. 
ternal stores. 

* Wherever a burst of water appears in any particular spot, the 
sure and certain way of getting quit of such an evil is to dig hollow 
drains, of such a depth below the surface as is required by the na- 
ture of the substratum, and the quantity of water expected to proceed 
from the burst or spring. Having ascertained the extent of water 
to be carried off, taken the necessary levels, and cleared a mouth, or 
leading passage ‘for the water, begin the drain at the extremity 
next to that leader, and go on with the work till the top of the 
spring is touched, which probably will accomplish the inteaded ob- 
ject. But if it should not be completely accomplished, run off from 
the main drain with such a nuniber of branches as may be required 
tointercept the water, and, in this way, disappointment will hardly 
be experienced. Drains, to be substantially useful, should seldom 
be less than three feet in depth, 20 or 24 inches thereof to be close 
packed with stones or wood, according to circumstances. The for- 
mer are the best materials, but in many places are not to be got in 
sufficient quantities ; recourse therefore must often be made to the 
latter, though not so effectual or durable. 

‘ It is of vast importance to fill up drains as fast as they are dug 
out; because, if left open for any length of time, the earth is not 
only apt to fallin, but the sides get into a broken irregular state, 
which cannot afterwards be completely rectified. It also deserves 
attention, that a proper covering of straw or sod should be put upon 
the top of the materials, to keep the surface earth from mixing with 
them ; and, where wood is the material used for filling up, a double 
degree of attention is necessary, otherwise the proposed improvement 
may be effectually frustrated. 

‘ The pit method of draining is a very effectual one, if executed 
with judgment. When it is sufficiently ascertained where the bed of 
water is deposited, which can easily be done by boring with an auger, 
sink a pit into the place, of such a size as will allow a man to work 
within its bounds. Dig this pit of such a depth as to reach the bed 
of the water meant to be carried off ; and when this depth is attain- 
ed, which is easily discerned by the rising of the water, fill up the 
pit with big land stones, and carry off the water by a stout drain, 
t0 some adjoining ditch or mouth, whence it fmay proceed to the 
Rearest river. We have tried this method repeatedly, and were 
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never disappointed. Indeed, if the proper spot is pitched upon fors 
putting down the pit, the object must be attained ; because the wa- 
ter being there stopped or impeded by aclose substratum, is immedi- 
ately set at liberty, when that substratum is pierced and cut through. 4 
p- 253—256. 

In the section upon Irrigation, some information is given which 
may be new to many of our readers. 

* We now come to another branch of irrigation, provincially call- 
ed warping, which is one of the greatest improvements that can be 
exercised, adding to the value and thickness of the soil every time it 
is repeated. In fact, a new soil is artificially created by the opera, 
tion to be treated of, and of a quality superior to that of every na- 
tural one. Itis only in certain situations, however, that warping 
can be used ; but where such situations occur, the operation ought 
never to be omitted. The expense varies according to circumstan- 
ces ; but can never, in the slightest degree, be compared with the 
immense benefit derived from the operation. 

* Warping originated in Yorkshire, and is carried on there toa 
great extent, especially upon the banks of the river Ouse, between 
York and the mouth of the Humber. When in that district, we had 
an opportunity of examining and ascertaining the different branches 
of that valuable operation, all of which were of importance, their 
effect being precisely the same upon a poor soil as upon one of the 
greatest natural value. The river Ouse, from the circumstance of 
feceiving into its bed most of the Yorkshire waters, is constantly, 
stored with mud and all sorts of alluvial matter; and being stirred 
and kept in motion by the tide, which flows several miles above 
York, the alluvial matter, by the process of warping, is conveyed 
over the adjoining grounds, which are flat and easily flooded. 
Low land is, of all others, most capable of being improved in this 
manner. While it is enriched by warping, no person is injured by. 
the operation ; and the benefit thereby received is lasting and dur- 
able. 

* June, July and August, are considered to be the best months for. 
warping, on account of their being generally the driest months in 
the year, though land may be warped in any season, provided the 
weather is dry, and the fresh water in the river very low. When 
the season is wet, and the rivers full of fresh water, the operation of 

warping cannot be advantageously executed, as the fresh water, 
mixing with the tide, makes it not half so thick and muddy, and 
consequently incapable of depositing the same quantity of sediment 
upon the land as takes place when the process is performed in a dry 
season ; neither is the water got so readily off the land during wet 
weather asin dry. Warping land in spring answers no better pur- 
pose than in summer, as there can be no crop that year: for the se- 
diment must lye to soak and dry, before the ground can be cultwat- 

ed with the slightest’ prospect of advantage. Warped land is sup- 
posed to be well calculated for producing potatces, immense oe 
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ef that valuable esculent being often obtained upon soils, naturally 
of very inferior quality, after undergoing that process. 

* It will be understood, from what is stated, that warp consists 
ef mud and salts left by the water that has been admitted ; and that 
the technical phrase, warping, comprehends all the processes neces 
sary to admit the tide water, and to deposit its sediment upon the 
field meant to be so improved. Letting in fresh water would not be 
ealled warping, but simply flooding. Fresh water, though useful at 
proper seasons, would by no means answer the same purpose as ri- 
wer water stirred up by the tide; because it never could furnish.a 
sufficient sediment for thickening the soil; neither would the sedi-. 
ment be of so rich a nature as what is furnished by tide water. ” 
p- 288-291. 

Enclosures and woods, or plantations of timber trees, are 
treated of in the 12th chapter. Section Ist being on Enclosures, 
is subdivided into two branches; 1. on Stone Walls, and, 2. on 
Thorn Hedges. After discussing these subjects, the author 
makes these remarks. 

* Before quitting the subject, it seems necessary to state some cir- 
eimstances respecting the enclosing of land hitherto too much ne- 
glected. In the first place, it often happens that landed proprietors, 
wishing to have their land enclosed, and not chusing to be at the trou- 
ble and expense of doing the work themselves, transfer the burden to’ 
their tenants, though such a transference is evidently an unwise and 
impolitical measure. It serves to tuke up the tenant’s attention from 
the cultivation of his farm, and to employ his capital stock upon 
works very different from those in which it ought to be employed. 
What is worse, a farm is seldom suffictently enclosed in this way; 
for though fences may be made, that is, ditches digged and thorns 
planted, these fences are rarely trained up in a satisfactory manner, 
or in such a way as to prove of real utility either to the tenant or 
proprietor. No doubt the proprietor may have recourse against the 
tenant at the conclusion of the lease, in case he was taken bound to 
train the fences up, and to leave them in a sufficient condition at 
his departure. In this case, damages may be awarded against the 
tenant; but such an award must be of small consolation to a pros 
prietor disposed to have his land completely enclosed, whilst it may 
prove ruinous and destructive to the tenaut. 

* In the second place, proprietors who are at the first cost of 
fences—that is, who dig out the ditches and plant the thorns, and 
afterwards devolve the burden of training these fences on their te- 
fants, do not act more wisely than the class already mentioned. As 
the tenant’s interest in the success of such fences, during a nineteen 
or twenty-one years’ lease, is but trifling, we are not to expect the 
same attention from him to the processes of cleaning, switching, 
and protecting them from gaps, as if he were more materially intes 
tested. This is human nature; and mankind must be taken as 
they are. In fact, it is the height of folly tor a tenant to undertake 
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sich 4 sefvice as traifiing tip hedges; nor’should any oné be subject.’ 
ed to the leaving fences in a sufficient condition, unless they are de.’ 
livered over to him in that condition im the first instance. It is plain, 
that this cannot happen at the beginning of a lease with a farm not 
formerly enclosed, unless strong walls are built ; therefore'a tenant 
ought not, under any circumstance, to have interference with fences, 
vintil that stage arrives when they can be of utility to him. The 
tenant’s interference at an earlier period is not advantageous to’ 
either party. ' 

‘ In the third place, as some doctrines have been lately: broached 
respecting what is called a common law, which subjects tenants to 
support fences, whether they have come under that obligation or 
not, it becomes every tenant, who gets a new lease, to take care 
that the clause which relates to fences be so precisely worded as to 
leave no room for future altercation or contest. With regard to the’ 
common Jaw alluded to, we never could ascertain whence it pr 
ceeded, nor the time it was first recognised. It could not be known 
in Scotland before the Restoration, as it is believed, on good autho- 
rity, that an enclosed field of farm ‘land’ was not at that time to be 
found in this northern part of the island. ‘The act of King Charles II. 
regulated the enclosing of land so far as proprietors were concerned. 
This act, however, does not bear upon tenants in the mdst distant 
manner ; therefore, that class of men, according to the strict rules' of 
justice and equity, cannot be liable to any burden, more than those 
convenanted with their landlords respectively. p. S01—304. 

In thirteenth’ chapter, the ‘weights and measures used in the 
sale of farm produce, and the system prescribed by law for sup- 
porting atid repairing public roads are investigated, upon which 
subjects many things are urged; but we shall only select one pa- 
ragraph from the section upon roads, which, if it has no other me- 
rit, may be viewed as containing a novel proposition, and ori that 
account, calculated to attract the attention of our readers. 

' € The fubje& cannot, however, be difmiffed without offering one or 
two remarks upon the’ ftatute-labbur fyftem.“ The fyftem mutt be ra- 
dically defe€tive, becaufe it is founded upon the' principle that the roads 
of every parifh can be maintaihed in good condition at the like expenfe, 
notwithftanding it is manifeft that many parifhes have more roads thaa 
otlters, confequently that more money muft be required for repairing 
roads in parifhes fo circumftanced, tham in others differently fituated: 
The procuring of materials for making repairs is much more difficult 
and expenfive in fome parifhes than in others, confequently good roads 
in all of them cannot be procured at the like expenfe. On thefe accounts, 
it has always appeared to us that it would be wife and expedient, were 
the heritors and tenants of every parifh permitted to affefs themfelves 
in fuch a fum as might be required for keeping the roads within their 
bounds in good order and condition, it being always underflood that 
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the affeflment was not to be below the rate fixed by the Legiflature. 
We are quite aware that every parifh may expend what fum it pleafes in 
repairing the roads, over and above what it is bound by law, and that 
the Juftices will not call thofe concerned to account for fuch over ex- 
penditure. This is true ; but, without the fanétion of an act of Pare 
liament, how could an extraordinary affefiment, made by the majority 
of a parifh, be put in execution againft the minority, in the event of 
fuch an affeffment being refifted? We are perfeétly fenfible that the 
majority of many parifhes would willingly affefs themfelves in a greater 
fam to the repair of the by-roads, than they are legally obliged to do, eould 
the affefiment be made effe€tual againft all thofe concerned ; but it can 
never be expected that one part of a parifh will contribute more than 
others, when the objet to be gained is of general advantage. In our 
humble opinion, every ftatute-labour a fhould contain a claufe per- 
mitting the heritors of the feveral parifhes to affefs thofe liable for re- 
pairing the by-roads, in fuch fums as may be neceflary for putting and 
keeping them in a complete ftate of repair; it being always exprefsly 
declared, that the rate of affef[ment was in no cafe to be below the rate 
fixed unpon in the Legiflative enaétment. In England, the repair of 
any road may be procured by inditing the parith or parifhes in which it 
is fituated ; but in Scotland no law exifts by which the repair of any 
road can be enforced ; and provided the heritors of a parifh can fhow 
that their ftatute-labour has been expended, no recourfe or remedy lies, 
notwithftanding the roads of fuch a parifh may be in the moft danger- 
ous and impaflable ftate. That good roads every where is an objeé&t of 
great public utility, is a propofition which none will deny ; therefore, 
it follows, that general laws refpe€ting the maintenance and fupport of 
public roads can never be effective or ufeful. The law, in every cafe, 
fhould be framed to meet the circumftances of the diftri€& for which it 
is pafled, otherwife the public will never enjoy the benefit of good roads. 
P+ 331-333. 

‘The conclusion contains a recapitulation of the obstacles in the 
way of improvements, and some hints how these obstacles may 
be removed; and, in the Appendix, some papers are given in il- 
lustration of the rural doctrines, inculcated in the several chapters 
of the work, together with copy of a lease, considered by the 
author as weil adapted to.the husbandry of Scotland, particular- 
ly in those districts where agriculture is sufficiently understood 
-and accurately practised. N. 
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Ar the date of our laft publication, raral matters were far from bee 
ing in a promifing ftate. The fields were drenched with moifturc, and 
hardly capable of being ploughed with the flighteft profpe& of ade 
vantage ; fallows were generaily in a wild ftate; even thofe intended 
for turnips, were, in many places, quite unprepared for receiving the 
feed of that valuable efculent. About the middle of June dry weather 
returned ; and, before the end of that month, almoft the whole grounds 
intended for turnips were feeded, though, in many inftances, the pre 
paration could by no means be confidered as perfe€tly executed, 
Onder thefe circumttances, it is fatisfeftory to learn, that the appear. 
ance of the young plants is far from being bad; though, as moit of 
them are later than ufual, the chance of their being well rooted is not 
fo great as in ordinary years, unlefs the autumn quarter fhall prove pare 
ticularly favourable. The plain fallows, according to moft of our ac. 
counts, are now brought into fomcthing like a decent ftate, which is 
a matter of great importance every where; for, if the fallows are ne- 
gieG&ted, all the crops of the fucceeding courfe, perhaps the firft one 
of wheat excepted, will be confiderably injured, and, by confequence, 
a return to that radical procefs becomes fooner neceffary. 

The wheat crop, this year, is generally confidered as nearly equal to ag 
average ; but it is a queftionable matter whether an average is now equal 
to the confumption of that article, as the population appears to have 
confiderably increafed fince 1801, when an a€tual numeration was made, 
If poffible, a copy of the Cenfus of this year fhall be laid before our 
readers in next Number; though, from the lifts already publifhed, it 
would not excite our furprife, were the total number of iphabitants te 
be one million higher than in 1801. 

Markets for grain have rather advanced in the fummer months, though, 
by that advance, the farmer will not be compenfated for the rifks and 
loffes which, lefs or more, befall him when he holds on to this period of 
the feafon, The ftock in hand is not fuppofed to be great ; though, 
as the new crop will foon be at market, there is no great caufe to dread 
adcavcity, unlefs bad weather occurs during the harveft feafon. The 
butcher market has remained nearly ftationary ; and, upon the whole, 
has been well fupplied. The feeding trade, however, has not been a 
profitable one, as the benefits thereof were in the firit inftance fecured 
by the breeder ; and ultimately the butcher has drawn his full thare. 

Wool has, over the whole ifland, been almoft without fale this fum- 
mer; or, if fales were made, they were in every cafe at prices greatly 
reduced.-. The fine wools have fallen moft, which furnithes a proof of 
the clothing trade being in a retrograde flate. Indeed, the rife of lat 
year was too great to be fullained ; and thofe who then took land = 
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the faith of that rife, have now caufe to mourn and lament that it ever oc- 
curred. From what pafled at Holkham, there is caufe to apprehend 
that the breed of Merino fheep, in.England, will not be extended. In- 
deed, what was urged by Mr Coke on that fubjeét, feems to have fet - 
that_breed with their backs to the wall in the fight of many people. 
After all, in a country fuch as Britain, it is a matter of valt impor 
tance, that the ftock of fheep kept, fhould be fuch as is beft calculated to 
fal the belly, rather than to ornament the back. ‘The carcafe is a necef. 
fary of life ; whereas the fleece of fine-wooled fheep can only be regard.’ 
ed as a luxury, which ought not to be fought after, till a full fupply of 
the neceflary article is obtained. If it can be fhown that the Merino 
fheep and other fine-wooled breeds will yield as much of the neceflary 
atticle as the Leicefter and other long-wooled fheep ; then, by all means 
let thefe fine breeds be patronized and encouraged, becaufe the fuperior 
value of their wool is certainly a matter worthy of attention; but, till 
this is fhown, it may be queftioned, whether the Merino and ale fine. 
wooled fheep are entitled to receive fo much countenance and fupport, 
as have lately been beftowed upon them. The fubjeét is of import- 
ance ;—therefore we have hazarded thefe few obfervations, fo as the ate 
tention of our readers may be called to it. 

Our worthy friend, and fteady fupporter, the Right Honourable Sir 
Joun Sincrairz, Baronet, being appointed General Cafhier of Excife 
in Scotland, has of courfe given up his feat in Parliament, and will, we. 
underftand, be fucceeded, as member for Caithness, by his eldeft fon 
George Sinclair, Efquire, a young gentleman of the moft promifing ex- 

tations. Sir John is faft proceeding with the general Report of Scot- 

nd, a confiderable part of which is already printed; and, from the 
famples now in circulation, there is caufe to prefume, that it will far ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind hitherto publifhed. We have not heard of 
the progrefs lately made in Sir John’s private Treatife upon the huf- 
bandry of Scotland ; but prefume, that his attention has of late been 
fa much engaged by other fubjeéts, namely the paper credit of the couns 
try, and the ftate of the public roads, &c. that he has not had the leifure 
neceflary, to go on with his treatife in that a€tive manner hitherto given 
to every undertaking in which he has been engaged. 

Our Mid-Lothian Reporter will fee fome notice taken of his queries 
about the Property-tax in the letter of intelligence fent us from Falkirk, 
by a gentleman perfectly well acquainted with all the bearings and con- 
fequences of the Property-tax aét. What is ftated by that gentleman, 
re{pecting the operation of the aét upon fmall tenants, agrees entiely with 
what has been repeatedly urged in this publication, namely, that if tes 
nants will not ftate, in their returns, that they have no other fources of in- 
come, than from land,—or, if they have other fources, and do not con. 
defcend upon their nature and extent, they will be affefled according to 
the maximum rate of tax. This is perfectly fair ;—therefore, tenants 
pofleffing {mall farms, without any other income, who are charged ac- 
cording to the maximum rate, have only themfelves to blame when they 
are overcharged, if it is not intimated to the afleffor that they — 
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other fources of income than what is derived from the farms in their pof. 
feffion refpeCtively. 


SCOTLAND. 
Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 


One of the mildeft {prings in our recolleGtion, was -followed by rains 
in May, and the beginning of June, far more copious than auy ever re- 
membered by the oldeft inhabitants. Since about the middle of June, 
however, thefe rains have been lefs frequent ; yet thofe which took place, 
having fallen before the damps of winter had been extratted from the 
foil (a thing of great importance in fo rainy a diftriG as the lower parts of 
Clydesdale, where a cold clay foil fo much abounds) have greatly injured 
almolt every {pecies of crop. 

The wheats are in many places thins and im clay lands, where the 
foil has been reduced to the ftate of mortar almoft ever fince the feed 
was committed to the grouud, the plants are ftunted and puny ; and 
where the ground has but {mall declivity, or the furface is not completely 
relieved of ftagnant moifture, the crop is entirely loft. In fandy lands, 
over a permeable fubfoil, or where the more tenacious clay has been en- 
riched, and its powers opened by cultivation and manure, the crop is. 
abundant, and the plants healthy and luxuriant, 

Cats, and early fown barley, look very well, except in damp places, 
where they are completely drowned. On newly broken up mofs, oats 
promife an abundant return, Beans and peas never appeared more luxu- 
riant. But the growth of weeds among every fpecies of crop is alfo 
juxvriant beyond example. 

The hez.y and continued rains during the ordinary feafon of planting;. 
prevented a confiderable portion of the potato crop from being put into 
the ground ; and the preparation of the ground planted, was fo imper- 
fect, that except in very dry land, there is fearcely the appearance of a 
crop. In clay land many of the fecds have rotted, and fome farmers 
have turned the land on which they were planted into fallow. In fhort, 
the potato crop does not promife to exceed one half of a medium re- 
turn; a privation much to be lamented, but which no human forefight 
could remedy. 

Raygrass and clover, fo often injured by drought in fpring and be- 
ginnitg of fummer, are far above 2 medium crop; yet not generally fo 
weighty as might have been expected, in a feafom fo uncommonly wet 
and warm. In clay foils the hay crops have been much injured by the 
heavy rains. The abundance of natural graffes among that fpecies of 
hay, has rendered it difficult to collet the feeds. But as the weather 
has been favourable for cutting and drying it, the hay has been got into 
the tramp-ricks in the beft ftate of prefervation. That {pecies of crop 
is often much injured by being allowed to remain too long in the ricks. 

Pafture land never yielded earlier, or more abundant food. Of courfe 
every fpecies of live flock, fed upon it, feldom if ever fared better ; 
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and as milch cows went to pafture in good plight, the produce of the 


dairy was never fo early and abundant. 

‘The uncommon number, and feverity, of fome of the thunder ftorms, 
particularly that on the 14th May, has in a great meafure blafted 
the fineft prefpe& of an abundant crop of fruit, that the orchards 
on the Clyde ever exhibited. Except goofeberries, the fruit will not 
much exceed one half of a medium crop. 

The uncommon luxuriance of the patture has tended to raife confiders 
ably the prices of cows and theep. Grain experienced a rife of five per 
cent. or fo, in price, about the end of June; but has remained fteady, 
or rather fallen, fince. 

The exceffive rains have, among other evils in their train, in a great 
meafure fruftrated the intention of that important and falutary improve- 
ment, fallow, on clay foils. The ground has been foured into mortar:; 
and the weeds, which have grown luxuriantly, could not be eradicated, 
or kept from feeding.—22d July. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the date of last Report, the weather had by no means a flat. 
tering aspect ; and the fears then entertained, proved to be too well 
founded. ‘The heavy rains, which, even at that period, had serious- 
ly injured some of the crops, continued till about the 17th of June. 
They were then, however, succeeded by a tract of very fine weather, 
-with sometimes a few drops of rain, but generally very dry, till the 
14th instant. Since that time a good deat of rain has fallen at inter- 
vals, sometimes accompanied with high winds. The whole of the 23d, 
and the evenings of the 24th and 25th, were distinguished by violent 
westerly winds without rain. Fortunately the wheat was generally out 
of blossom some time before, otherwise it must have been severely 
injured. ‘There is some reason to fear that what has been lodged by 
the late rains will suffer; but, in other respects, the crop promises 
as well as at the date of last Report. It is perhaps, upon the whole, 
rather thin than otherwise. Barley, as might be expected, from the 
circumstances in which it was generally sown, will be deficient. 
Oats, though they promised well in braird, received a check by the 
continuance of wet weather, and will be short in the straw. In corn, 
however, they promise well. The hay. crop is in many places com- 
plained of; not as being. absolutely deficient, but as falling short of 
expectation. The rains, which were at first beneficial to it, proved 
ultimately injurious. 

The spring was as unfavourable for the potato seed as any other ; 
and though that crop looks much better now than any body could 
have predicted two months ago, it has not that appearance which 
it ought to have at this season. There is reason to believe turnips 
will in general be productive. Leguminous crops are every where 
luxuriant, and only require dry weather to insure a good return. Fal- 

‘lows are in a much more forward state than could have been expect- 
ed, considering the very unfavourable circumstances with which that 
process had to struggle. At the same time, the benefits to be de- 
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rived from it, will by no means ‘be such as they would have been; 
had the work commenced earlier, and been executed with fewer in- 
terruptions. 

There is a very general complaint with regard té orchard crops. 
In many places, where the appearance was most promising in'thé 
flowering season, there is literally no fruit at all. ‘The enemy was 
a small species of the caterpillar. It has occurred on this subject; 
that the uncommonly mild weather in March had organized 
and animated these insects at an. earlier period than usual, and 
that the time when they are most ‘vigorous, and which is general: 
ly after the fruit is set, corresponded with the time of blossom, 
which consequently fell a sacrifice to their depredations. The apples 
seem to have suffered most ; though the small fruit has by no means 
escaped uninjured. But this is not all.. If the country people’s 
ideas of cause and effect be correct (ingenious they certainly are) the 
disease of thie fruit has been communicated to man, and is. now rag. 
ing in the form of an alarming epidemical fever in a district of this 
county. 

The price of grain, since last Report, has on the whole been on 
the advance. The greatest rise has taken place on barley, which 
is quoted four or five shillings dearer. Taking the market in gene: 
ral, however, the advance is trifling ;—an incontestable proof at 
this season, if any further proof was wanting, of an excessive impor- 
tation. 

To guess at what is likely to be the consequence of the present 
state of things to the agricultural interest, might perhaps be const- 
dered as one of those predictions which tend to their own fulfilment. 
It is not too much to say, however,’ that important changes will in 
all probability take place, before another quarter elapse.—26th July. 

Letter from Inverness-shire, July 27. r 

* Tne weather for the most part of summer fas Been dry, éspe- 
cially since the 16th of June to the 12th of July, during which period’; 
we had nothing but burning drought; and, of course, the corns om 
light soils have suffered much, and some of them “re past recovery. 
The crop.on the whole, appears to be light, and straw very short,’ 
except on some few fields after potatoes and summer fallow which’ 
had been well dunged and in high condition. The progress of the, 
turnip crop is slow, owing to dry weather in the sowing season ; 
and the thinning process is rather farther behind than usual, the 
braird having been slow: however, if the weather continues favour-’ 
able, they bid fair for a rapid growth afterwards, as the ground’ 
was in general well prepared. Hay appears to be a fair crop, as it® 
was well advanced before the dry weather commenced ; and the 
most part part of it is in the rick. Cattle markets are rather dull; 
though high prices are demanded by the sellers, notwithstanding’ 
the demand is but trifling. Oat meal is about 27s. per boll of 
stone Dutch; butcher meat from 6d. to 8d. per lib. of 174 ounces’;_ 
and mutton much about the same price. . The distillers began very’ 
brisk in the spring; but a great many of them are talking of giving 
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tp again, on account of the high duties laid on them, which they 
gay is more’ than the trade is capable of paying. ’ 
Letter from a Farmer in Annandale. 

¢ THe sown-grass hay is all cut, and got into pikes, in good con- 
dition, except what has been in hand during the last eight days, 
which is a little discoloured. Oats and barley, which compose 
the greatest part of our grain crops, look tolerably well, though 
in some situations they suff-red severely from the wetness in’ May. 
There seems to be more wheat this season than usual, likely owing 
to the high prices which that article has brought of late. Turnips 
are not extensively chiltivated here, most of the farmers preferring 
potatoes ; few farms, of any considerable size, having less than ten 
or twenty acres annually, upon the produce of which great nunibers 
‘of swine are fattened. The demand for bacon and hams for the 
London market is brisker than at the date of. my last, and prices 
have advanced I's. 6d. per stone. This has been a good season for 
pasture grass; but few cattle are grazed in this neighbourhood, ex- 
cept milch cows, their calves, and a few stirks. The cattle markets 
in the South of England have been pretty steady for Galloway 
beasts through the summer: but the jobbing trade, from various 
circumstances, has of late been much resiricted. Store sheep have 
sold readily, and brought good prices. Fish have not been plen- 
tiful this season, and salmon is selling at 8d. per lib, ; but most of 
that fish caught in the Solway Frith is contracted for and sent into 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire and Lancashire. [ft is thought that the 
tacksmen of the fisheries will suffer severely this season.’ 

Letter from Langholm, 29th July. 

¢ Tue moist and rainy weather which prevailed during the great- 
est part of May and the first fortnight of June, produced a most 
abundant vegetation in the pastures; but the corn crops were in 
many places hart by an excess of moisture, particularly on light, 
cold, clay soils; and the succeeding dry weather which commenced 
about the middle of June, gave them a check from which they are 
not likely to recover during the season. Potatoes suffered from the 
‘Same cause, and are generally stunted in their growth. The hay 
¢rop from sown grass, on rich dry soils, is generally good, but not 
so very abundant as the early part of the seasorr seemed to promise. 
Several fields of barley have been much injured by smut. The 
‘turnip fields have vegetated more freely and equally, than the cir- 
cumstances of the weather and season might have led us to expect, 
and appear at present in a thriving state. The crops im general 
present a favourable appearance on rich mellow soils, but are some- 
what later than usual. Severe thunder storms, accompanied with 
terrents of rain, have prevailed during last quarter, particularly on 
the 8th of June, which did considerable damage m many places 
within the sphere of its range. 

Our markets for meal and grain have experienced very little va- 
tiation since last report. Butcher meat has been plentiful during 
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the season, but the ye have been very little reduced to the con. 
sumer. Our wool fair, held here on the 15th instant, was pretty 
well attended by dealers from Yorkshire, and farmers in this and 
the neighbouring districts; but scarcely any bargains were con- 
cluded, as the prices offered by the former were far below those 
of last year, and the expectations of the grower. Some parcels 
have been sold since; but it is impossible, as yet, to fix any thing 
like an average rate, as the greatest part of last year’s clip remains 
unsold. What has been sold is understood to be about 10s. or 12s. 
per stone below last year’s price, forming a reduction of from $0 
to 40 per cent. on last year’s rate. We had a remarkably fine show 
of lambs at our annual fair here on the 26th instant. was a 
tolerably good demand; but the prices were lower than those of last 
year about Is. or Is. 6d. a head. The average rate of good Che. 
viot lambs might be fixed at nearly 10s. a piece. A few lots re. 
mained unsold. Black cattle had a rapid sale, and brought good 
prices, in the early part of the season; but the demand at present 
is rather decreased, and prices lower. In short, the price of every 
article of farm produce seems to be now on the decline, which ren- 
_ders the situation of the occupier of the soil none of the most en- 
viable, when we consider that he has an enormous advance of rent 
to discharge, burthensome taxes to pay, and an increased expendi- 
ture to support. ’ 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. ‘ 

. Immediately after the date of last report, e were three weeks 
of almost constant rain, which greatly impeded the working of 
turnip and summer fallows, and prevented the sowing of turnips 
till fully a week after the usual period. It was not sooner thao 
the third week of June that that operation ceuld be decently em- 
barked in ; and, even then, the ground was by no means so well 
cleaned as was formerly anticipated. Through the latter end of 
June, the weather became singularly warm and serene, and soon 
made a visible improvement in the appearance of cora crops, par- 
.ticularly barleys, which formerly wore a very languid aspect. From 
the long tract of hard, dry weather, previous to 12th Julyy vegeta- 
tion was again inning to be much suppressed; but, eight or 
ten days of fine refreshing rains succeeding, proved a radical cure 
to the growing crops,—arriving at the time when: the corn fields 
-wére just beginning to show the ear. Wheat may still retain the 
chatacter as formerly stated: and, should the ensuing month prove 
mild and dry, may be expected to yield well. Oats have mended 
surprisingly of late ; they now have a very promising appearance ; 
and, if the weather holds moderate, will, in few cases, stand much 
in danger of lodging. Barley does not seem to reach an average 
crop, although some partial good fields are to be seen. Both beans 
and peas are somewhat deficient in appearance. ‘Turnips, under 
good management, exhibit a very thriving aspect, having, under 
the influence of the July rains, received an cven braird; being the 

‘l , means 
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meafis of causing>the: dormant seeds: to vegetate, whicli otherwise 
would have remained in alifeless or. inactive state. Potatoes are an 
‘ordinary crop, but rather late :* Hay, not so weighty as was expected 
in the early part of the season ; nevertheless, it is equal to an average 
crop, and almost all im the tramp rick in. the best possible order. 
Pastures have all-along afforded.a great deal of eating; more so, 
‘than for several years bygone. Indeed, the present prospect of the 
corn trops-in this districtindicate at least a fortnight earlier harvest 
than last) year, did not so much yet depend upon after circum- 
stances. “2 >t! 
~. Markets for stock have. been pretty stationary through the season; 
prices tolerably¥ gaiod ; and sheep from the hill never were more in 
tequiest. Labourers have been-more plenty this year than for seve- 
tal former’ones, owing principally: to the small reduction that oc- 
turfed “in the rate of wages at the hiring Whitsunday markets.— 
July 29... * & 
~ West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

~ The cold rainy weather which was so embarrassing to several o- 
perations during May, continued without intermission till the middle 
of June. The séed process of barley, which had been so long dis- 
continued ; was themfésumed, and a very great part of that crop 
was sown im-this district from the 17th till the 20th of that month. 
Oats were much injured by the excessive rains; and as, in the,wet 
heavy soil which prevails here, excess of moisture is more perma- 
‘fhently® destructive than excess of drought, the injury has not been 
remedied by the recent favourable weather, and will continue pro- 
bably visible, at harvest, in the diminished quantity of straw, and 
in the inferior quality of grainy ‘Wheat is greatly improved, but 
will rarely come up to an average crop. Beans are-very promis- 
ing. « Potatoes, from the unfavourable state in which they were 
planted, have-.come up very irregularly, but are in some Cases af- 
fected with .the carl, a disease formerly here unknown. ‘ Hay has 
turned out a good crop, and has been harvested in excellent order : 
but there is. very little demand from the mercantile classes: Perhaps, 
from the:deficiency of straw, farmers will bs obliged to retain it for 
their own use, 

Pasturage has been, and still continues, abundant. Some grounds 
are not fully stockéd, cattle being so scarce as hardly to be bought 
at any price. The number supplied by the Highlands, this season; 
has not been equal to that of former years. The markets have 
been always rising ; and now lean cattle fezch better prices from the 
gtazier, than fat ones can obtain from the butcher. 
- The produce of the flock meets with an unfavourable market. 
Wool is greatly fallen in value, and has sold generally at 7s. per 
Stone. Lambe, though in the best order, from the excellence and 
abundance of pasturage, are about Is. below the rate of former 
years: Some parcels have brought 10s. 6d. a head ; the average is 
‘about Is. lower. This depreciation falls not so much on the ¢ar- 
€ase, as on the skins, for which thete is scarcely any demand. 
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For the last month, grain’ markets have been gradually rising. 
Oatmeal now fetches readily 22s. 6d. per boll; and, towards Glas- 
gow, 24s. is obtained for the best quality. The cause of this rise 
seems to be connected with the scarcity of potatoes at this season. 
That wholesome and nutritive root is generally used by all ranks 
during nine months of the year. Seme poor families regularly 
make three meals of potatoes daily: very many use them for two 
meals. From inquiring at various shopkeepers in country villages, 
it is found that from midsummer, when the potatoes of the former year 
are consumed, till September, when the market becomes plentifully 
supplied with the new crop, the consumpt of wheat bread is nearly 
double, and that of oatmeal is nearly triple of what is used during 
the rest of the year. This increased consumption must heighten 
the demand: but although the prices have risen somewhat, there 
is no reason to apprehend any deficiency in supply. There is a- 
bundance of grain in the market, and a considerable quantity un- 
thrashed in the rick. July 29. 

' Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tne long continued rains of April and May have been followed 
by fine weather ; and the damage has been thereby, in part, made up. 
Sown grasses have, in general, yielded a good crop of hay; and 
the second clovers begin to rise well. But, in many parts, where 
the soil was poor, or the grasses much eaten during winter, the hay’ 
is very tight. Oats, in a few cases, are fine: in many others, indeed 
in general, they are thin, and weak ; and they are full of the worst 
of weeds, the knot grass. It is almost certain, that this crop will 
be very deficient. Wheat never looked better: the crop is even 
and thick, and the ears apparently full. If mildew keep off, this 
grain is probably in a considerable degree above the average, both 
in quantity and quality, throughout this district. Potatoes were, 
in many wet spots, entirely rotted out; and in most fields there are 
numerous blanks. The crop of this root appears much inferior to 
that of last year; but a larger extent is under culture. Turnips were 
were late in getting in, and are far from promising much, A 
good deal of land intended for them, was prepared so ill, that a 
plain fallow is preferable. ilar is really a good crop, almost e- 
very where, in this district. Markets continue good for cattle and 
sheep. As to wool, no sales have yet been made: The buyers 
aré talking of prices very much reduced: There is a degree of 
stagnation ; and they are afraid to purchase, and willing to under- 
stand one another. Rents and labour have not been reduced. The 
population increases every where, otherwise labour would have risen 
more. Improvements employ this increased population, and at same 
time furnish the means of their subsistence.—29th July. 

Extract of a Letter from Ayrshire, 29th July. - 

© Tue soft weather which commenced in April, continued till to- 
wards the middle of June; since that time it has been generally dryand 
mild, with some occasional fine showers. The heat and moisture in 
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the beginning of summer, with the fine weather which succeeded, 
have produced a high degree of vegetation, especially in all dry 
soils; and even fields of a different description, that seemed to be 
much affected with the excessive moisture, have greatly recover- 
ed since the dry weather commenced ; so that, in so far as they 
have yet advanced, the several crops promise to be abundant. 
Wheat, (of which a considerable quantity is now sown), oats, and 
peas and beans, are all looking well; and, so far as is known, no 
mildew, nor smut, nor canker, have yet appeared to injure them. 
If there is any deficiency, it will probably be in the article of po- 
tatoes, in all wettish kind of soils. On dry ground, where they 
were got timeously planted, they never looked better than they do 
this year. No doubt, this is the critical season; and much de- 
pends upon the state of the weather during the ensuing fortnight or 
ten days ; but if it shall continue favourable during that time, there 
is every appearance at present that the labours of the husbandman 
will be amply rewarded. The price of grain has not. decreased 
since last Report; it has rather increased a little ; and the demand 
has been brisker than for some time before. The principal change 
has been in the state of the cattle market. Cows for the dairy are 
uncommonly high; and the demand and price of cattle for the 
south country were scarce ever greater at any former period. 

This, as have often mentioned to you, is an improving county; and 
the improvements are every where going on rapidly. As the old race 
of farmers become extinct, the rising generation study to emulate the 
modes of those places where culture is more advanced ; and are daily 
banishing, in succession, some one or other of those barbarous cus- 
toms that were used by their ancestors. Nothing shows more clear- 
ly the state of improvement of this county, than the extension of the 
dairy system ; which cannot subsist but where cultivation has con- 
siderably advanced. From Cuningham, where it began, the dairy 
has extended almost over the whole arable part of Aryshire, and 
even reached to some of the valleys of the higher ground. It is 
perhaps this, with some other similarity of circumstances, which 
has caused some people give this county the name of theGLoucesTER 
‘of Scotland. It may be owing to this progressive state of improve- 
ment, that the same depression has not taken place in the value of 
land in this county, which is said to have taken place, or threatened 
to take place, elsewhere. In so far as I know, the demand for 
farms continues to prevail, and probably will continue for some time 
to come, even at an increase of rent, unless some unfavourable ex- 
ternal circumstances shall occur. Then only will it become station- 
ary when cultivation has attained its acmé, and the extent of the 
general population shall ascertain or limit the extent of the farm pro- 
duce: And there are few parts of the west and south of Scotland 
that have yet arrived at that state of perfection. ’ 


Dd2- ; ”* Tweeddale 
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Tweeddale Quarterly. Report. 

Tne weather, during the summer quarter, has, upon the whole, 
proved favourable to corn crops of every kind, though the continued 
wetness which prevailed during the last week of May, and the two 
first weeks of June, was rather injurious to the young barleys. The 
same cause also retarded the sowing of turnips longer than could 
have been wished ; but as drought suddenly set in about the mid- 
dle of last month, the seed process was expeditiously carried on, 
though the ground in many instances worked rather unkindly, par. 
ticularly such as had a mixture of clay. The plants, however, ap- 
pear to be healthy and promising; as are also grain crops of every 
description. Within these few days past vast swarms of small in- 
sects have made their appearance upon the pea crop, which, before’ 
that event, was in a flourishing and thriving condition. ‘They seem 
to be the same species of insects which completely destroyed that 
crop of grain about five years ago, and are known here by the 
name of green lice. They are found in clusters at the bottom 
of the small tendril which unites the blossom to the stalk, where 
they suck the nourishment from the blossom, which soon falls off, 
and leaves the top of the stalk, which should have produced the 
succeeding blossoms, in a shrivelled and decayed condition. Such 
is the present state of the evil; but how far it may proceed, it is 
impossible to say. The only chance in favour of the crop is, that 
as the weather is at present unsettled and blustering, these vermin 
may possibly be shaken from their seats, and further damage pre- 
vented, as the least motion makes them fall to the ground. 

The hay crop, though not so weighty as was at one time expect- 
ed, is nearly all got into the rick in good condition ; and as,the 
weather is showery, a good aftermath may be hoped for. As pas- 
ture grasses were early, and continued abundant, an unexpected de- 
mand took place both for sheep and cattle, particularly the latter ; 
but at present a retrograde course is rather dreaded. At Linton 
market there was a good demand for black-faced hogs, which 
brought fair prices; and at other markets black-faced lambs, for 
holding, were disposed of at rates not much below those of last year 
The same remark, however, cannot be made with respect to the 
fine-wooled breeds. ‘The wool, which seems to have been the prin- 
cipal cause of their introduction into this county, and perhaps into 
Scotland, has this year turned out a mere drug ; and as few of the 
merchants will condescend to offer a positive price, it is probable a 
considerable part will remain in the growers’ hands. 

Grain markets started 10 per cent. about the end of June;. but 
have scarcely since maintained that small rise. ‘The demand, how- 
ever, is rather brisker, though prices are stationary. Oatmeal sells 
at present at 18s. per boll of 8 Dutch stones. Peas and barley 
meal at 16s. 6d. per ditto. Blainslie oats at 19s. per Linlithgow boll. 
Potato oats at 2is. per ditto. Barley at 26s. to 28s. per ditto. Peas 
at 24s. per ditto.——— July. 29. i 

oes- 
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Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

The corn crops in general are, in this county, under favourable 
circumstances; and, should the. present fine weather continue for 
another month, bid fair to give an abundant harvest. It is not 
meant that the prospect exceeds that of an average season; though, 
generally speaking, it seems fully to come up to that standard, the 
crop of oats excepted. 

A tract of dry weather, which lasted till the 12th of July, af- 
fected corn on thin dry soils; and pasturage on such lands, which 
till then had been abundant, received a.considerable check: But 
copious showers falling at that period, critically important, and 
continuing at intervals for nearly a fortnight, proved highly bene- 
ficial to the corns shooting into ear. Notwithstanding the atmos- 
phere kept clear the most of that time, yet some fields of wheat 
have received a tinge of rust in a slight degree. Very little of 
the hay had then been got into the tramp-rick before this, conse- 
quently was partially damaged: but it is now generally secured 
either in the rick or stack. The crop of it has not proved so heavy, 
. many cases, as-was expected ; though there is no ground for com- 
plaint. 

: Potatoes look very indifferently on strong soils; but, on dry lands, 
that crop appears equal to an average one. 

Turnip fields, in many cases, made a very irregular braird; 
and, as commenly happens in such a case, an indifferent crop only 
may be expected. The cause of this, in general, proceeds from a 
want of due care in completely rotting ‘the dung intended for that 
crop. Farm-yard dung cannot be deemed in a proper state for 
turnips, unless it will work easily with shovels when applying to 
the land. ‘No doubt, other eSsentials are requisite; such as the 
land’s being previously well pulverized and cleaned ; the preserving 
of moisture, good seed, &c. But the fault most commonly is in the 
dung. The land having scarcely ever been too raw for working, 
the fallows are well advanced, ‘most of them being nearly ready 
for receiving the dung. 

Corn markets have been extremely languid. Good wheat at 35s. 
per Linlithgow boll. Barley from 26s. to 28s. in wholesale, and 
from 30s. to 35s. in retail, with credit. Oatmeal from 26s. to 28s. 
per 9 Dutch stone.—Cattle are in demand at good prices; but so 
scarce, that a lot of good three-year old stots cannot be had.— 
— is not a prospect of a general harvest sooner than September. 
a= ug. 1. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather-in the beginning of June was uncommonly wet, and 
adverse to the cleaning of turnip land and fallows, and to the 
growth of the corn crops on wet thin soils; but, since that period, 
more mild and dry weather has prevailed, and something has been 
done towards cleaning the fallows. The turnip crop, in many in- 
stances, has failed, or at least is very far behind, on account of the 
mperfect preparation necessarily bestowed. 
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The crops on dry deep soils are luxuriant ; but those on thin clays 

and moorish soils merit a very different character. Wheat has im. 
proved considerably, but will scarcely equal an average crop: No 
disease has as yet appeared on it. 
’ Cattle nearly keep up their price, but the demand is rather slack. 
ened. Grain markets are steady, except for barley, which has risena 
little in price. —The quantity in the hands of the farmer is but trif- 
ling. 

Land rent cannot be said to have fallen much; but, a depre. 
ciation will evidently soon take place, especially on inferior soils, 
A good many farms, let about two years ago, are falling into the 
hands of proprietors; and few inquiries are now made after them. 

Mug. 1, 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Since last report, the weather has been generally wet, except the 
Jast half of the month of June, which was very dry and warm. In 
that time, and in the first week of July, a great deal of sown-grass 
hay was made, the crop of which is generally good. ‘The meadow 
hay is now making, and promises to yield an abundant crop also. 
—Turnip land ploughed in the winter was in good preparation for 
the seed’ from the 20th to the 30th of June; and those then sown 
are now in a promising state, as are also the Swedish turnip sown 
within the month of May in land early prepared ; but turnips sown 
upon land not ploughed till late in the spring, are, indeed, very 
unpromising. Potatoes, planted on dry soils, and on land well 

_wrought, appear a fair crop; but those on heavy soils, and such as 
were late of planting, never appeared worse; in flat, cold, or wet 

grounds, very much of the seed perished ; so that, even in this county 
‘which has so long excelled in the growing of potatoes, this crop, as 
well as that of turnips, will be uncommonly deficient, though on 

particular farms exceptions may be discovered. It is in these trying 

seasons that the attention and management of the farmer, as well ds 

the quality of the soil, are ‘most easily distinguished. Corn crops 

will generally be deficient, though, perhaps, wheat may be an ex- 

ception, as it has a full and regular appearance; yet there is 

cause to fear, that, on exposed situations, considerable injury has 

been done to this crop, by the storms of rain and wind, particularly 

that on Sunday the 13th of July. It may be remembered, that about 

the same day of the year 1790, many fields of wheat were destroyed 

by a heavy’ wind storm. It was then doubted whether the destruc- 

tive effect was occasioned by loosening the root, cr by tearing the 

_ flower from the ear ; though it was of little consequence to ascertain 
which, the injury being beyond remedy or prevention. Oats upon 

dry clean soils are a good crop; but in foul, cold, or wet land, 

they are generally poor and unequal. Barley is, on the best land, 

but an indifferent crop, and generally much inferior to an average. 

In these the difference of management, as well as of land, is con- 

fpicucus. The sxperiority of the corns of the good farmer over 

thos? 
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those of the bad manager, has not for many years been so distin- 
guishable asin the present one. Were the high characters who have 
opposed the plain er naked fallows now to take a look of the fields 
of oats in this county, it is believed they would acknowledge the 
good effects of sacrificing every sixth or eighth crop of- corn, for the 
purpose of destroying weeds, the great robbers of the soil ; and wouid 
not doubt, if that were accomplished, 30 or 40 per cent. in value 
would be added to every other crop. 

Sheep and cattle have sold at good ‘prices, paying the breeder 
extremely well; and the grazier would also have had a fair re- 
turn, if the price of lean cattle had not been extravagantly high last 
autumn, Wool, however, the most material article of the produce 
of the storemaster, has had a great fall in price. The staplers of 
Yorkshire came down as usual, and attended the markets ; but it is 
believed they have made no purchase at a price. About 40 per cent. 
less than that of last year, is what they have generally pointed at ; 
but few, if any, bargains were made, without reference to times in 
case they should be lower. ‘This is aloss of great consequence, not 
only to the wool grower and his landlord, but to the growers of all 
produce. Few instances are remembered of a fall of wool, without 
its being accompanied with 2 fall of all other articles, except in seasons 
of paticular scarcity. The present fall of wool, however, may be ac- 
counted for ;. the prices of last year Were the highest ever known, and 
without any reasonable foundation; this of itself would naturally, 
and perhaps justly, authorise the staplers to offer less than the pre- 
sent circumstances would afford. ‘The rumour also of a war with 
America has had a considerable effect in depressing the expectation 
.and spirit of the manufacturer. 

The price of wheat continues from 8s. to 9s. the bushel; Barley, 
the small remains of it, at 4s. ; Oats have risen about 6d. and Oat- 
meal sells from 2s. $d. to 2s. 6d. the stone. Aug. 1. 

Dumbarton-shire Quarterly Report. 

The rains which began in May continued, almost without inter- 
mission, till the middle of June, doing considerable injury to the 
potatoes and bear, both of which, it is feared, will tall considerably 
short of an average at harvest. Since the middle of June, the 
weather has been mest favourable, and the wheat and oats promise 
well. Many spots of the wheat fields are observed to be fired or 
blasted this season ; but the oats are expected to be a plentiful crop. 
Pasture grass has all along been excellent. ‘The hay crop is abund- 
ant, and has been well saved. Prices are expected to be moderate, 
and considerably lower than last year. 

Prices of grain i.ave been improving slowly during the past quar- 
ter. In meat and cattle markets no material alteration. Since the 
stagnation of trade, labourers have been in plenty, and wages lower. 
If the good weather continues, harvest will most probably commence 
in the end of the present month. ——Aug. 2. 

Letter from Glasgow, August 2. 
* Dunwc the space of three weeks after our last letter of intelli- 
b d4 gence, 
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gence, the weather continued very unfavourable for committing to 
the ground what of the seed remained unsown. A _ considerable 
quantity of potatoes was not planted, as the ground, owing to the 
heavy rains that had fallen, was in many places altogether unfit for 
their reception. Such as were planted on stiff, wet lands, have a 
very unpromising aspect ; and will, we are afraid, even with the as. 
sistance of the best weather, turn out a very poor crop. Wheat re- 
mained for a long time in the poorest condition ; but, under the aus- 
pices of the weather, which has, since the latter end of June, been, 
with scarcely any intermission, exceedingly warm and genial, it has 
greatly improved ; and is now making a rapid progress towards ma 
turity. Still, however, it is in general but a light, and, we are ap- 
prehensive, will fall short of an average crop. Oats are in a state 
similar to that ef wheat. Some very fine fields are to be seen, 
but the crop is light in general. Barley, of which grain there was 
a small quantity sown in our neighbourhood this season, exhibits a 
very indifferent appearance. Beans and peas appear an average crop. 
Hay, in this quarter, has been got secured in the best possible order, 
and is said to be a fair crop ;—price in the rick about 70s. per 100 
stones, tron weight. 

* Since last report, the importation of foreign grain to this mar. 
ket has not been great ;—only about 10,000 bolls oats from Ireland, 
and a few cargoes of foreign wheat from Leith, and of British oats 
from the north of Scotland. We have had, however, a consider- 
able quantity of wheat from Ayrshire, and a good supply of oats 
and oaten meal from Galloway ;—not less than 8000 bolls wheat 
from the former, and 5000 bolls oats, and about the same quantity 
of oaten meal, from the latter. But, notwithstanding these sup- 
plies, our old stock is wearing fast out, and prices are consequently 
getting higher. Sweet oats, since last report, have risen about 2s., 
and sweet Scotch wheat about 4s. per boll; and unless a more ex- 
tensive importation takes place before harvest, we have reason to be- 
lieve the prices of all kinds of grain will experience a considerable 
advance ; the supply being at present inadequate to the demand. 

, State of Glasgow Markets, August 2. 
Wheat Dantzic, 445, — 48s. 
—— Foreign Red, 34s. —38s-C p, Linlithgowshire boll. 
English 42s. — 445. 
American 44s. — 50s. : 
Sa tp. 240 lib. 


Oats, Irish mealing 22s. — 24s. ORLY: 
Ditto inferior 18s. — 20s. ¢ ?* 264 lib. 
Scotchpotato 24s. — 25s. 6d. j +9 
Seen all 20s, — 21s. i p- Renfrewshire boil. 
English potato 24s.— 25s 
Ditto small -—- — —- 

Barley, E i 8s. — 34s. 4 4 

Ba TREE ps 

G ech 


} p. Stitlingshire boll. 
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Green Peas, English 26s. — 27s. 
Scotch 23s. — 25s. 
Beans, English, 26s. — 28s. , . 
Scotch, 23s,— 24s, f P ate Gite. 
Flour, Fine ° 15s.—18s. p- sack of 280 lib. 
Oatmeal, Scotch 22s. — 22s. Gd. ‘ 
Trish 15s. — 18s. t p- boll of 140 lib. 
Letter from Falkirk, August 2. 

‘ Tue rains continuing exceflive for {ome time after laft report, 
fummer-fallows were thrown far behind, and can fcarcely be expedt- 
ed-to be perfeétly executed this feafon under any ordinary exertion.. 
Hay harveft, in this diftri@, has been finifhed pretty favourably, and 
the crop got up in good order; much of it having been put into 
tramp ricks, or into the ftack, without almoft any rain. The crop is 
a fair one, but by no means equal to what was once expected. The 
price not fuch as will put much money into the pockets of the farmer. 
Eightpence per ftone is {poken of; but few bargains have yet been 
made. Of late years, the hay crop has paid very ill, the quantity ap- 
pearing to be above the demand. This, therefore, is likely to conti- 
nue, until fome fyitem of confuming it advantageoufly on the premifes, 
becomes much more general than is the cafe at prefent in this diftri@. 
To diminifh the cultivation of the artificial grafles, would be to injure 
materially good farming. 

* The idea given of our corn crops in laft report, is likely to turn 
out pretty correct. Wheat, fince that time, has mended confiderably, 
but fill will not reach an average crop; but, having pafled favourably 
through the blofloming procefs, appearing free from every kind of dif- 
eafe, and not being lodged, the quality may be expeted good. Barley 
the worft we have had for many feafons ; Oats pretty good; Beans mott 
excellent, exceeding any crop for fome years paft. Upon the whole, 
the bulk in the ftack-yards will probably be below par, however the 
quality may turn out to make up that deficiency. Potatoes are here on 
a {mall fcale ; they are very generally bad. With dry weather, we fhall 
have harveft about three weeks hence. 

¢ Our grain markets have mended a little fince laf report, but ftill 
are far from being brifk. They feem not yet to have recovered the crafh 
that took place laft winter among the bakers and corndealers. Wheat 
of 62 lib. per Linlithgow firlot, about 58s. per boll. This, with the 
other extraordinary circumfltances of the times, have wonderfully mo- 
derated the late extravagant notions of the indefinite value of land, and . 
we now begin to think more foberly on that fubjeét ; although, like the 
depreciation of our paper currency, it is by many molt unwillingly ad- 
mitted. ‘The fubject of depreciation having been particularly difcuffed 
as connected with the payment of rent, becomes interefting in an agricul- 
tural point of view. That it would have manifefted itfelf moft unequivo- 
cally to the ruin of many tenants, had the legiflature not interfered, there 
can {carcely be a doubt. Although, during the currency of a leafe, at 
}eaft in ordinary times, no other payment but that {pecified in the con- 
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traét ought either to be exacted or refufed, yet, at every renewal, the 
landlord may ftipulate for the rent in kind;—no uncommon mode of 
payment, and againft which, though ftrong objections exift on the part 
of the tenant, there are {carcely any on that of the landlord. This ap- 
pears a very eafy way at leaft, in time coming, to guard againft the con. 
tingency of payment of rent in depreciated paper. Other difficulties, 
of great magnitude, arifing from this fource, are not fo eafily furmount- 
ed by any leziflative ena&tments. It is truly aftonifhing to what heights 
ef inconfiftency even intelligent men are carried by favourite theories, 
Thofe who maintain, that we can go on equally well with a paper cur. 
rency, not referable to any fettled ftandard, as with a metallic, have 
furely never once adverted to the frightful calamities that would inevita- 
bly enfue under fuch circumftanees, in the event of the recurrence of 
fuch deficient crops as thofe of 1799 and 1800. If, during the healthy 
ftate of our currency, and our ordinary relations with foreign ftates, it 
thas hitherto been found impracticable to obtain confiderable . fupplies of 
foreign graia, without large cath payments, what reafon have we to fup- 
‘pote, that, in the prefent deranged itate of both, the evil would not be 
mightily aggravated? It is truly terrifying to contemplate the pofli- 
Dility of fuch a vifitation, when we, at the fame time, look to the won- 
-derful increafe of our population, as appears in the returns from almot 
every diltri&t, and the flill greater increafe of luxury, imperioufly. demand- 
ing larger {upplies of food for the fame number. One felf-evident prae- 
tical interence may be drawn from this picture,—a foltering encourage- 
ment to our own agriculture, as the alone means to obviate or mitigate 
fuch a dreadful cris. Crops, now-a-days, even muck: lefs feanty than 
thofe alluded to, would produce infinitely greater diilrefs. 

« In anfwer to the queries of the Mid Lothian Reporter in laft ntm- 
ber, it may be ftated, that, in Stirlingfhire, no tenant, whofe rent is 
not tool. per annum or upwards, if he has no other fource of income, 
as affeffed to the Property-tax ; nor, confeguently, to the maximum of 
that tax, unlefs his rent is 3001. or upwards. Nothing can be more 
fimple or plain, however unjuft, than this part of the act, that a tenant’s 
income is taken as equal to balf his rent, and that no income from |a- 
bour is taxable under gol., or liable to the full 10 per cent. unlefs tsol. 
or upwards.—In amwer to the 2d query, the charge made on plaata- 
tions is tri@ly in accordance with the act; is therefore the law of Great 
Britain, however inconfiltent with equity ; and its equity is certainly 
véry queftionable. 

Aberdeenshire Quarter ly Report. 

Durine the laft three months, the weather has been, on the whole, 
favourable to agricultural purpofes. ‘The hay crop, which is confider- 
ably above an average, has been fecured, at leaft in the tramp ricks, in 

- the higheft ftate of perfection; but turnips, which were got fown in 
as promifing a way as could be defired, from exceffive drought at feed- 
time, and the cold northerly vinds which have fince prevailed, are, up- 
on thin foils and expofed fituations, very imperfe&tly planted. The po- 

- tato crop is rather backward; but, if the remainder of the feafon proves 
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favourable, may do well ftill. Flax or lint has been very generally, and 
pretty extenfively, fown this year; and the crop looks exceedingly well 
on the ground. The few fields of wheat in this diftri@ are good, and 
promife an equal and fair return. Oats are full on the ground, promifc 
to be rich in grain, and of good quality, as they are far advanced, and 
will be early ready for the fickle. Bear is not fo full a crop, and will 
not yield fo great a return in point of quantity ; but, being early, will 
in all probability furnifh grain of good quality. Paiture grafs came 
early, and has yielded a full bite through the feafon; ftock are therefore 
generally in excellent order; and prices, fince they ftarted in the month of 
May, have been fteady, and the demand good, with little interruption. 
Beef gs. to 108. per ftone Amfterdam, finking offal ; Mutton much the 
fame. For oatmeal there is little demand, and prices have experienced 
very little alteration fince lait report. Oats are rather in more de- 
mand, and the price advanced from 1s. to 2s. per boll; that is, they 
may be quoted from 16s. to 19s.. Bear and barley are alfo in request, 
and may be fold from 22s. to 27s. per boll; but, of this fpecies of 
grain, there is not much remaining on hand. ‘The price of labour ad- 
vanced confiderably at laft term ; and hands for carrying on the opera- 
tions of hufbandry are rather {carce.——Aug. 3. 
Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Arter a long tract of wet weather, which prevented much barley 
‘from being sown, and injured other crops, fine warm weather suc- 
ceeded, and still continues, which in a great measure has recovered 
the crops that otherwise would have been very indifferent, and ad- 
mitted the fallows to get forward, and to be duly cleaned. The 
hay crop was got up in excellent order, in less time after cutting, and 
at much less expense, than usual; and the turnips sown under fa- 
vourable circumstances, havé come away equally, and offer to be a 
good crop. The present appearance of the crops, at this date, with- 
in the county, generally, are as follows : 

Wheat rather thin, but a full head; no rust or mildewras yet 
has appeared; any injury sustained being from the high winds, which 
broke the straw, and. loosened the roots, some weeks ago; and it is 
apprehended, the loss from this cause, may amount to not less than 
one boil per acre. 

Oats, on dry land, much above an average crop; being thick, 
heavy and good, plenty of straw, and a full ear: But in wet 
lands (except after grass ploughed up) they are very poor, especiai- 
ly those not harrowed in before the wet weather came on. The 
quantity in this situation was not great; so that the oat crop, on the 
whole, may be considered as above an average one. 

Barley, from the same causes, failed upon wet land ; but, on dry 
land, early sown, it is extremely good, and, on the whole, may be 

-taken as an akerage crop. 
Potatoes.—This crop has suffered more than any other, from a wet 
- geedtime and continued rains. In many fields the seed rotted almost 
wholly, in others partially. In all lands, not very dry, they. will 
not 
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not turn out equal to one-fourth of last year’s crop. Even upon 
dry ground, they are much inferior; and, on the whole, the quan- 
tity of potatoes, it is probable, will not prove much more than half 
of last year’s produce; nor is the quality likely to be so fine. 

Peas and beans, extremely good, and much superior to the two 
preceding crops ; indeed considerably above an average. 

Flax, not inferior to last year’s crop, which turned out better thar 
any for the seven preceding years; and both these were chiefly 
from seed saved within the kingdom, little foreign seed having been 
sown in these years. 

Hay, in great abundance, and may be rated about 200 stone per 
acre, but not much demand for it. The purchaser offers 6d. per stone; 
and the farmer, finding that inadequate to his rent and expense, ap- 
paers unwilling to dispose of it, unless impelled by necessity, as some 
have already been. The prices of victual continue to remain steady ; 
but the market is so dull, that much grain remains a drug on the 
hands of the farmer, gradually involving him in distress. 

From these and other causes, many already find it impracticable 
to pay the rents promised a few years ago; therefore, a considera- 
ble fall of rents appears inevitable. Proprietors are begun to be 
more cautious in selecting skilful and substantial farmers, although 
not the highest offerers, as from such alone, under the circumstances 
of the country, have they a prospect of getting the rent agreed up- 
on regularly paid.—3d August. . 

Berwickshire Report from May 29. to August 3. 

‘Tue weather during this quarter has been showery, and the tem- 
perature rather low for the season. Turnip sowing was frequently 
imterrupted by the rains; and, from the same cause, many fields 
came to be sown in an imperfect state as to cleanness. ~The first 
hoeing is now nearly over; and, on good turnip soils, the crop has 
a promising aspect ; but on cold land the plants were long in com- 
ing to the hoe. Wheat fallows were sadly overrun before the con- 
clusion of tarnip seed, and are, ia many cases, still so far behind, 
that there seems little probability of their being got thoroughly 
clean this season. 

Spring wheats promise well, but winter wheats are thin and ra- 
ther weak. Barley will be a light crop, particularly on retentive 
bottomed land. Oats, though good on all the soft and free soils, ate 
exceedingly thin and sickly upon the clays. Peas and beans are 
luxuriant, but have sustained considerable injury from a high gale 
of wind on the 23d ult. Hay harvest is far advanced, and the crop 
is in general good: The selling price from the rick has been about 
6d. per stone of 225 lib. avoirdupois. Upon free soils, the potato 
crop looks well; but, in the clay district, it is blanky, and by no 
means promising ; many of the sets having perished from a super- 
abundance of moisture. 

The wool market has been dull, and a good deal still remains un- 
sold: long wool has been selling at 20s. and 2ls. per stone of 
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%4 lib. avoirdupois, being from 16 to 20 per cent. below the rates 
of last season. Lambs of the new Leicester breed have brought 
fully last year’s price, but Highland lambs have sold lower. Pas- 
turage has been very abundant ; in consequence of which lean cattle 
have all along met with a ready market. Fat has remained pretty 
steady. Beef from 7s. to 8s. per stone, sink; and mutton from 7d. 
to 8d. per lib. ditto, avoirdupois weight. 

Corn markets have made a trifling advance since last report. At 
Berwick market this day (Aug. 3.) prices were—Wheat 54s. to 
62s.; Barley 24s. to 26s.; Oats 16s. to 20s.; and Beans 26s. to 
28s. per boll of six Winchester bushels. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue corn crops of this county, as to quality, were seldom more 
diversified, being full and weighty upon all the light soils kept un- 
der proper management; whereas, on cold and wet soils, the stalk 
is generally small and sickly, the ear lean and feeble—in short, up- 
on all soils of the last description, none of the crops will be weighty 
or abundant. But, what is worse, there is reason to suppose that 
the wheats upon wet lands suffered most during the late gales of 
wind, being, from the weakness of straw, less able to resist the force 
of these tempests. In consequence of that weakness, many wheat 
fields of late seem to have fallen into a kind of decay; while o- 
thers, from being loosened at the root, look as if the process of ri- 
pening was going prematurely forward. Indeed, the stalk of the 
plant was, in numerous instances, so much broke down by a gale of 
wind on the 25th ult., and the ear so lacerated and injured, that 2 
heavy loss must necessarily follow. The extent of that loss cannot 
be estimated ; though those who remember the consequences which: 
followed the high gale that oecurred in the same week of July 1786, 
will readily acknowledge that it must be considerable. 

Barley, upon all barley soils, is universally good; indeed rather 
too strong, as otherwise; from which circumstance the grass seeds 
sown with it may suffer greatly. Oats, with the exception of those 
upon thin soils, are also a full crop: and beans and peas are, gene- 
rally speaking, superior to the crops of the four preceding years. In- 
deed, with respect to barley, os, peas and beans, the crop exceeds an 
average. As to wheat, a more restricted opinion must be pro- 
nounced. ‘There are many fine fields of that grain through the 
district, but chiefly on the warm dry lands of the coast side, 
where the crop flourished and prospered in May and June, when it 
was drenched with moisture upon the clay lands. The best field 
of wheat in the district is upon the farm of Amisfield Mains, pos- 
sessed by Mr Alexander Brodie. A part of that field was last year 
completely summer fallowed and dunged; and the remainder car- 
ried potatoes and turnips. The field was sown at three periods, viz. 
about the middle of September, the end of October, and early in 
spring. All ofitisgood,though the part sown inspring is a ee | of 
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smallest bulk. In a word, taking the district as a whole, and hold. 
ing in view the injury done by wind to many fields, it is presumed 
the wheat crop may be estimated as below what is obtained in an 
average of seasons. No doubt, much depends upon the state of 
weather till the crop is harvested. If the weather is sunny, dry 
and calm, the grain may be considerably improved, both as to quan- 
tity and quality; whereas, if wetness follow, the best fields will 
suffer the greatest injury. 

At the date of last report, small progress had been made in the 
sowing of turnips ; but the weather having settled about the middle 
of June, every nerve was instantly strained to execute that import- 
ant process. With’ every exertion, few people had completed their 
seed-work at the first of July ; and some were even sowing so late 
as the tenth of the month. As there was no want of sap at the 
time, and as a succession of genial rains speedily followed, a pretty 
regular braird was generally obtained ; but unless a genial and tem- 
perate autumn ensue, it can hardly be expected that the plants will 
be so well rooted as in seasons when the seed is earlier sown. 

Hay turned out better than was expected, and is now selling at 
8d. per Scotch stone from the rick. Pastures have yielded a full 
bite, and promise to do so through the season. The grazing trade 
cannot, however, be a good one this year, as the stock was by far 
too high purchased. 

Markets for wheat and barley seem to be on the advance ; there 
not being a great quantity of either on hand. Oats are more plen- 
tiful; and a decent supply of beans and peas has regularly appear- 
ed. The butcher market has always been well supplied with fat 
cattle at from 10s. to 10s. 6d. per stone, sink; with sheep at nearly 
the same prices. Wool may be reported as almost unsaleable ; and, 
so far as is known, no price has been made for any that has been 
delivered. Aug. 6. 

P. S.—4ug. 16.—Since the above was written, it is completely as- 
certained that the wheat crop will bea deficient one ; though as yet it 
is impossible to speak with precision concerning the extent of the de- 
ficiency, especially as much depends upon the nature of the weather 
till the crop is harvested. At this time the weather is highly unfa- 
vourable for maturating the grain. Hence, as the cups of the ear 
which contain the grain are imperfectly filled, while the ear itself is 
generally much shorter than usual; the probability is, that the crop 
will not only be greatly deficient as to quantity, but that the quality 
of the grain produced will also be considerably below what is raised 
in an average of seasons. On these accounts, the price of wheat is 
rapidly advancing. ; 

It was omitted to state in the above report, that on the farm of 
Scateraw, possessed by Mr John Gray, there is the largest and best 
field of beans in the district—perhaps in the whole island. This field 
is said to consist of seventy Scotch acres, upon which one hundred 
bolls of beans were drilled; and the appearance of the field proves 
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that the processes of drilling and hoeing have all been well execu ted 5 
so much so, that garden culture can seldom be considered as superi- 
or to the culture bestowed upon this beautiful and extensive field. 


ENGLAND. 
Letter from Thetford, July 27. 

‘ Our wool fair was not very numerously attended, either by 
buyers or fellers; confequently, the bufinefs tranfaGted, was incon- 
fiderable. The dinner chair at the George Inn was, as ufual, tak- 
en by Thomas Wm. Coke efq., fupported on his right and left by the 
Earls of Albemarle and Briitol, Meffrs Howard, Mofeley, A. Ham- 
mond, Poftle, Allen, Denton, Mingay, Thorpe, Dillingham, Beck, 
Butcher, Kirbell, Fowell, Oakes, and many other diftinguifhed agricul- 
turifts and growers of wool. After a handfome dinner and defert, Mr 
Coke opened the bufinefs which this meeting had in view, by ftating, 
that he was forry not to have it in his power to give the company pre- 
fent, better information refpe&ting the prices of wool, which he found 
were much depreciated fince laft year, owing, in a great meafure, to the 
want of commerce, confidence in each other, and to the want of mo- 
ney. The Chairman then faid, he regretted that the objeét of this 
meeting was confiderably fruftrated, by farmers fending their wool into 
fa@tories without fixing a price, which materially counteracted this eftab- 
lifhment, and was a means of furnifhing the manufaGturers with a partial 
quantity for the prefent, and thereby rendering their attentlance difcre- 
tionary at this annual mart. He fincerely hoped that fuch gentlemen 
farmers, many of whom he faw prefent, wou'd defift from fuch condu& 
in future. The object of their prefent meeting was to obtain a fair 
price for wool ; but he found the premature delivery thereof had much 
mncreafed fince this Fair had been‘altered to a later period, (as Meflrs 
Fyfon’s yards and granaries would then fhow); therefore he was in- 
ftru&ed to suggett an earlier day in future for this meeting, which would 
hereafter be held on the Saturday preceding Broomhill Fair, the 7th of 
July. Mr Coke then offered his own wool at 56s. per tod, or 23. per 
lib., which he was induced to do by way of example ; but declared he 
would not fell it for that fum after he had quitted the room. No one, 
however, clofed with thofe terms ; and the Fair, altogether, was reckon- 
ed the dulleft fince the period of its firlt eftablifhment. 

* A Yorkthire clothier prefent, faid, that if the wools were better fe- 
le&ted and forted, the manufa€turer might afford a fuperior price for 
fome over others ; but as flocks were now frequently blended together 
by the commiffioned buyers, an adequate price might not in fome in- 
ftances be obtained. He therefore recommended a more careful felec- 
tion of the qualities of the wool, as the beft means of infuring a fair 
price and ready fale. 

* At the above wool fair were exhibited two prime Merino ewes with 
their lambs, the property of John ‘Thorpe efq. of Chippenham Park. 
Their extreme beauty, fymmetry of fhape, and excellent condition, 
were much admired, and induced many to alter their opinion in favour 
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of that excellent breed of theep. A {pecimen of fcoured Merino wool, 
grown in Saxony, was contrafted with Merino wool grown at Chippen. 
ham, to the evident advantage of the latter ; and a piece of cloth, ma. 
nufa&tured in Yorkthire, from Mr ‘Thorpe’s wool, by Mr Edward Har. 
ling of Almondbury, near Huddersfield, was extremely adm/red, as e- 
qual to the Weft of England manufature. ‘The attention fo affiduouf. 
hy paid at Chippenham Park to the growth of fine wools is well known ; 
and the public will be gratified to hear, that the wool-bearing animal, 
the Llama, has there produced’ a young one, which is the firft ever 
known in thefe kingdoms, and perhaps in Europe.’ 

Letter from London, July 29. 

* I was down through the hundreds of Essex last week, and, as 
I went along, examined the wheat crops minutely; but did not 
find much mildew, except where the crop was thin. The harvest 
is now begun, and a good deal cut down; and, from the observ. 
ations I made, the wheat, barley and oats are very good crops; 
beans and peas very indifferent indeed; the former is very ill corned, 
and greatly destroyed by what they call the collier, and the latter 
by lice. lam certain, if there is the usual demand this year for 
these grains, they must advance greatly in price, as there will not 
be half a crop of them.’ 

Letter from Wales, July 29. 

* Tue weather during this last quarter was unfavourable to hus- 
bandry, as we had rain for upwards of six weeks, viz. from the 
end of April till the month of June, which caused all field labour to 
stand still. Many farmers had not finished sowing barley at the end 
of May, by which time fallows were in so bad a state, that we have 
not yet been dble to bring them round. The turnips were mostly 
sown ina slovenly, bad way ; and some people are only now about fi- 
nishing them. We have enough of plants upon the early sown fields, 
but they book weak and sickly, the land being foul; some of these 
have been hoed, and begin to look better, but I see none that look 
well. Our crops of hay are, in general, very great ; and those cut 
were well got, though there is still a great deal uncut and in the 
fields. ‘The weather appears at present to be settled, which, if it 
continues, will allow most of the hay to be safely harvested in the 
course of next week. Our corn, on all the gravels, and dry, sound 
lands, is looking well; but has failed on the wet clays aad springy 
elds. Some fields of peas will be cut in the course of next 
wee ; but we shall have no general harvest for a fortnight or 
more. Corn Markets are still dull; wheat rather on the ad- 
vance than otherways. Fresh supplies from the North almost 
every week, although of an inferior quality, fill the market; and 
the appearance of the crop being better than last year, those that 
kept their wheat have been disappointed much. Best wheat last 
week $4s. for 168 pounds; Barley from 15s. to 17s. for 21 gallons; 
Oats from 14s. to 16s. per quarter: No other grain at market here 
at present. Black cattle, both fat and lean, have sold readily, and 
at good prices; but store sheep and lambs are selling considerably 
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under what they were last year. Wool is a drug: what has been 
sold is at a véry reduced price. We have a good appearance of 
potatoes ; but very little fruit of any kind, as the orchards have ge- 
‘nerally failed. Land rent is still on the advance ; although things 
last year went much against the farmers, particularly where their 
dependence was on corn.’ 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue hay harvest this season has been the most abundant known 
for many years. Both sown grasses and meadow hay have, in ge- 
neral, been secured in excellent order. The cutting of barley has 
partially commenced at Wetherhall near Carlisle, and at Canonby 
near Mary Port; and in three or four weeks the harvest will be ge- 
reral. ‘The barley cut near Carlisle is spring barley, sown early in 
March; the barley, or rather big, cut near Mary Port, was sown 
in September, and is generally termed winter barley. It was first 
introduced into this county by J. C. Curwen, Esquire. Early sown 
barley promises to be a good crop; late sown is uniformly in- 
different. A considerable quantity of barley was sown in June, on 
heavy soils, in consequence of long continued wet weather. The 
sown clovers and grass seeds promise favourably. Oats in general are 
good, and the chief cause of their being superior to barley is, that, in 
Cumberland, the season for sowing oats is earlier than for barley. 
Heavy soils, with retentive subsoils, have produced but indifferent 
crops, either of wheat, barley, or oats. Gravels appear as if scorched, 
and this universally. Potatoes, which are at least nearly one half of this 
year’s crop, look extremely ill. Crows, or rooks, have injured the 
early potatoes very much. Early sown turnips are good. Wheat 
promises to be an average crop. The most numerous failures of 
this valuable grain, are on retertive soils, where the season of sow- 
ing was late, and where clover lea was the preparation for sowing. 
But instances are not wanting of well managed fallows disappointing 
the hopes of the farmer, in consequence of that fermentation which 
a too liberal application of lime to summer fallows almost uniformly 
produces, (as per Survey of East Lothian, drt. Wheat). Mr Curwen’s 
crop of hay is very good. His wheat sown after paring and burning, 
isuncommonly strong. Part of his wheat sown on clover /ea in spring, 
onadry soil, where a compost of coal sill (schistus) and lime was libe- 
rally given, promises well. It would have given great satisfaction, 
if his wheat crops, on strong soils, after clover, had deserved equal 
praise. His wheat, after potatoes, was sown too late. It is not 
probable the Cumbrian farmers will be induced, in consequence of 
Mr Curwen’s trials, to adopt the Norfolk system on heavy soils. 
Every agriculturist must be highly gratified with observing, that 
Mr Curwen has stimulated many farmers to be more circumspect, 
in cleaning their fallows and fallow crops,—that he has been the cause 
of extending summer soiling,—of introducing winter barley, big, 
or bear,—ot inducing his own farmers, and many others, to purchase 
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the short-horned stock, and to improve their breed of sheep. But, 
thorgh he has done all these things, he has not influenced a single 
farmer to sow wheat without brining : in this instance, the result of 
the practice, uninfluenced by any theory, i is wisely attended to. Mr 
Curwen deserves the highest praise, for his unqualified approbation 
of leases. Farmers, here, still continue to give high rents. ‘The 
system of many landlords, of. valuing their estates by their stewards, 
then letting by private proposals, thus screwing. up their ‘farmers, 
has been very recently adopted by an extensive landed proprié 
tor in this co unty. When shall we behold those manly, open, dis- 
imterested methods, purs 1ed universally by landed proprietors, which 
have secured so high a character to Coke of Holkham? Until this 
is done, societies may be formed, presidents may publish, agricul- 

tural knowledge may be disseminated,—but good farmers can never 
be expected. —29/h July. 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Turovcu the months of June and July, the weather was al- 
ternately dry and wet, the latter (mostly attended with cold) of no 
long continuance, or in too great abundance, which has been fa- 
vourable to vegetation in general, The hay crops upon old grass land 
are abundant; but the sown grasses cut up light, owing to a deficiency 
of clover, which was destroyed in the winter and springs The cora 
crops upon dry soils have every uppearance of great buik, but upon 
rhavey and moist loams they are, in general, very thin, with small 
heads and short straw. There is not yet any perceptible indica 
tion of those diseases which have been so injurious to the wheat crops 
of late years; but as the harvest will be late in this district, some 
of them may yet take place. Turnips and ruta baga are evcry where 
looking healthy, and growing vigorously ; and as the seed was pit 
m under favourable circumstances, while the soil had a due degree 
of moisture, it vegetated equally and immediately: the late warm 
weather has tended much to accelerate the growth of the plants, 
and they have met with little or no check from the fly, which in- 

ct, however, attacked some fields for a few days at-the latter end 
of June; but the cold misty weather, the first week in July, seems 
to have destroyed them, as none were seen after that period. The 
fallows that were so far back at the date of last report, are now 
getting into tolerable condition ; and if the next month proves dry, 
‘will be made perfectly clean against wheat seed time. 

‘She markets for lean cattle have been good, there being a ‘great 
demand to the southward ; for sheep they have been ratner lower. 
At Whitsunbank Fair, the prices for long-woolled hogs were from 
35s. to 40s. At Yetholm Fair, long-wo volied lambs were from 16s. 
to 20s. and Cheviot lambs from Os, to 12s. The prices for fat 
stock at Morpeth continues much the same; Beef from 7s. to & 
per stone of 14 lib. sink ; Mutton from 8d. to 84d. per lib. sink ; and 
Lambs from 16s. to ‘ 24s, per head. 

The wool trade is very flow, and prices confiderably lower than lat 
year ; from 20s. to 21s. per ftone of 24 lib. is offered for long we * 
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and 28s. to 30s. for Cheviot wool; which is 4s. and 5s. per ftone lefs 
for the forte ; and from 1s. to-20s. lefs for the latter, than was given 
lat year. July 31. 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

In one refpect, at leaft, the fme promifes of la report have been 
difappointed, that is, in the prefent appearance and condition of the 
bean crop, which was then luxuriant and flattering in the highelt ce- 
grees a fad reverfe has unfortunately occurred, by the prevale nee of 
that terrible fcourge, the biack loufe or collier infeé&t ; the ravages of 
which may in fome degree be compared with thofe of the locuit. Some 
whole fields are nearly, if not quite deftroyed ; many are materially in- 
jured ; and few, indeed, have efeaped without confiderable lofs. 

The wheat crep is generally flourifhing, and has now taken on 
the appearance of a good bright yellow, approaching falt to a ftate of 
ripenefs. Some rye near York was cut near a week fince ; and probah- 
ly grain of various forts will be cut in different parts of the county in a 
week or ten days hence. Barley is fuppofed unequal to the crop of 
lat year, but is ripening very faft in this uncommonly fine weather, 
Oats are generally effeemed a much better produce - laft year. Peas 
are abundant in flraw, and pod well; and the infeét fo deftruétive 
to beans feems not at all to affect them; for they are prolific even a- 
mong the damaged heans that were fown with them. 

The price of beit wheat is at prefent about 118. 6d. ; Oats 4s. 5 Bar- 
ley 5s.; Rye 6s. 6d.; and Beans 7s. per bufhel of Winchefter. 

Many turnip fields are very promifing ; and, though not quite fo well 
fallowed, as the complete cultivation of that ufeful root requires, yet 
with careful hoeing and fubfequert attendance, they may probably turn 
out of good average produce. The proportion of the Swedifh turnip is 
annually i lncreafiag. 

The clover and hay crops have been abundant, and uncommonly well 
harveted ; yet much damage has been fullained in the flatter parts of this 
county, fren the heavy rains of the 21ft and 22d inft. and the enfuing 
floods. ‘The beft hay is now not more than 5/. per ton. 

Rape and flax are by no means defeétive, and the young ciovers and 
feeds, in general, are growing in great perfection. 

Summer fallows are {till in a backward condition 3 and, without acon- 
tinuance of fine weather, will not be very well prepared this featon. 

Paitures continue in a rich feeding ftate ; and lean flock is in pro- 
portionate demand. Fat cattle and theep are readily fold. Bett Beef 
yd, ; Mutton, Veal and Lamb at 8d.; and Butter 1s. 4d. per lib. 

Potatoes fully fupply the markets ; and this crop, in general, is like- 
ly to be p! lentiful. Horfes are declininer i in price. Pigs alfo are lower. 

Wool fells heavily, at a confiderable reduction of laft year’s prices. 
The prefent depreffed ftate of that trade ia particular, is a complete re- 
futation of the falfehoods of defigning men, who infult us with affertions 
of the profperity of the country. But little more is wanting to render 
_ country utterly unable to bear the exceffive burdens now impofed dupon 

« For without’ geod and even high prices, which can only confit with 
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the coirefponding ftate of trade and induftry in general, the taxes can. 
not long be raifed in their prefent enormous extent. Some alarming 
fymptoms already appear; but nothing .will convince fome people of 
the error of their ways—thofe at leatt who imagine themfelves inter. 
efted in exhaufting a nation—no, not even were ¢ one raifed from the 
dead’ for that purpofe. Aug. 1. 

Extract of a Letter from Cleveland, August 2. 

‘ Tua weather, during a confiderable part of the month of June and 
July laft, was wet and cold. It has confequently had rather an injurious 
effe€t upon the corn crops of the cold-bottomed lands; the fallow procefs 
has been retarded, and much of the early mown hay has been injured, 
The growth of the turnip was checked by the fame caufe, although it 
efcaped the ravages of the fly. Within the laf fortnight, however, 
the weather has undergone a very favourable change, and has operated 
very beneficial effe&ts to the agriculture of this diftri€t. ‘The corn on 
good land did not fuffer much from the cold and wet weather that pre- 
vailed during the two laft months, and now aflumes a very favour. 
able afpe&. Upon the whole, the wheat, beans and oats of Cleveland 
now promife to equal the crop of laft year, and to exceed the average of 
former years. If the prefent fine weather continues, a good deal of 
the wheat will be ready for the fickle in a fortnight, and fome will be 
cut fooner. The demand for wheat during the laft three months has 
remained very fteady, and the price has not varied materially. ‘The aver- 
age may {till be quoted at 10s. per Winchefter bufhel; Beans at 7s.; and 
Oats at 3s. The demand for fat cattle has been fteady ; and the medium 
price may be quoted at 8s. 6d. per ftone of 14 lib. avoirdupois, fink; 
Mutton at 8d. per lib. The paftures have been, and ftill continue, in 
gener4l, full of grafs; and the fog will probably be good, fo that gra- 
ziers are in no hafte to fell; and the prices of fat cattle and fheep will 
moft likely continue Ready during the faummer. 

Leter from a Gentleman in Wiltshire, August 5. 

¢ Tue weather for the lait three months has been generally very favour. 
able, although on the 28th of May we had a remarkably heavy ftorm of 
thunder and rain, which was injurious to the few turnips that were then 
fown, and probably may produce a bad effect on the bean crops, which 
are generally thinly kidded, and fhow fome appearance of blight. The 
wheats alfo, in general, are fomewhat blighted, and, in feveral parts of 
the country, have fuflained much injury from that caufe ; yet, upon the 
whole, the crop will not be found very defective. Barley and oats pro 
mife well. Some of the earlier forts of peas have been harvefted, but 
the crops in general are but middling. The late fown vetches have pro- 
duced a very abundant fupply of green food for fheep, &c. 

Graffvs, both natural and artificial, have been very produtive, owing 
perhaps to the rains during May, and the early part of July, which, 
however, made hay work a difficult bufinefs, efpecially as the crops 
were heavy. A confiderable quantity mu‘t have been put together in bad 
order, though the early cut grafs was certainly well made. 

From the variablenefs of the weather at feed time, turnip land could 
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not be got prepared in a/fuitable way, therefore much of it was fown 
in a foul ttate ; notwithftanding which, the plants in general look well, 
not having experienced much injury from the fly. The dry weather 
latterly has been very opportune for the purpofe of cleaning fummer 
fallows, drawing out manure, and has brought on the wheat fine and 
faft. In the higher parts of the county fome began reaping about a 
fortnight fince, and, in a few days, the wheat harveft will be general. 

Lean cattle, at the fairs in this diftri€t, have commanded high prices, 
and lambs have fold at a very confiderable advance. Wool is iiill a dull 
article. 

Average price of Grain per Quarter in Devizes Market. 
WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, BEANS, 

w8it. p- Qr. p- Qr. p- Qr. p» Qr. 

June 88s. 34d. 40S. od. 28s. god. 248. od. 

July 89s. 7d. 403. 6d. 298. od. 24s. od. 

Letter from London, August 5. 

¢ We have not had many arrivals of foreign grain through the fum- 
mer; but our fupplies coaftways have been tolerably good, though fel- 
dom greater than what was demanded. The quantity of wheat pre. 
fented this morning, was fmaller than ufual; which circumftance, add- 
ed to the reports in circulation concerning the difeafed flate of the wheat 
crop in feveral diftriéts, together with the inferior quality of the new 
grain that appeared at market, occafioned a rife of fully 6s. per quarter. 
‘There has not been much done of late in the barley trade; and as for 
oats, the market has been regularly fupplied at prices not very different 
from thofe formerly reported. Wath beaas, there has been little varia- 
tion. 

Our accounts from Kent (a diflri& on which the wheat market 
greatly depends) bear, that the wheat crops are feverely blighted, and 
much lighter than ufual. From Effex, the information is far from bee 
ing favourable ; and from Norfolk, that mildew bad generally appear. 
ed, though in different degrees, upon wheats which thood upon light 
foils. Toloadl there is fome reafon to believe, that ib the wheat crop will 
be a fhort one as to quantity, and vafily inferior as to quality, when 
compared with what was produce: in 1810. 

Smithficld market has been well fapplied, through fummer, with 
beafts, fheep and lambs ; and prices, of late, have rather fallen. Clo- 
ver-hay itill maintains a good price, viz. from 7!. to $l. per load, though 
it was lately expected to be lower. Potatoes = a plentiful article; and 
as to wools, either Englifh or foreign, there is little doing ; therefore 
not much alteration in prices, ’ 

State of London Markets, Monday, August 5. 
Wheat, White, - - - 80s. to yas 
Red, - - - 72s.-—- 97s 
Foreign, « « au CE 
Rye, - - - + 3653— 42s. 
Sates: English | - - = 80s.— = 
Malt - 2 + « - 65s. — 


t All per quarter of 8 
| Winchester bushels. 
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Oats, Feed, - - 18s.— 29%.) 
—— Short,- - 2ts.— 26s. 
—— Poland, 23s. 30s. 

Potato, - 28s. 33s. { All per quarter of 8 
Beans, Pigeon, - 46s. 50s. Winchester bushels. 
—— Tick, - 38s. 42s. 

Peas, Boiling, - - - 50s. 56s. 

Grey, - - - 38s. 47s. J 

Flour per sack, Fine, - 85s. 

—————— Second, 75s.— 80s. 

Tallow, - - - - + 3s. 8d. per stone of 8 lib. 
Quartern Loar—Wheaten, 133d. ;—Household, 12$d. 


Letter from a Gentleman in Bedfordshire. 


* The wheat harvest is in great forwardness, and in a few days, 
little will remain unreaped. There are certainly some prime crops, 
but many very thin ones: in short, ‘wheat? in general, is lighter in 
hand than last year; and if we do not obtain a shower to fill the 
kernel, it will be less plump than usual. Those parts of the county 
that are subject to mildew, are again affected by it, and, in many 
places, the straw is not free from the red- rust: yet, the effects of 
this disease are neither so general, nor so pernicious, as we have 
frequently witnessed. Barley never depended more upon cultiva- 
tion than this season. We observe a progression of crops from the 
finest to the worst, according to the nature and condition of the 
land; though here and there some exceptions will occur, as it were, 
by accident. The fly began to leave the beans about the middle 
of July, and was effectually cleared off by a heavy and lasting rain 
on the 20th: The damage done by this msect cannot be estimated 
at less than half the crop. It were worth inquiry, from whence 
does this fly origiuate? Are there any means to prevent it, or lesser 
its ravages ?—As far as our observation goes, we have only two 
points to notice, Those beans that were put in earliest, and had in 
a great measure kidded before the general preva elence of the fly, have 
for this reason stood it best. And, secondly, where there has been 
an admixture of peas, forming altogether a thick and close cover, 
the fly is only found on the surface, and appears to require the free 
admission of air; and though, in general, thick crops of beans and 
peas mixed, or beans only, are deficient in fructification, yet, in this 
particular case, they are more protected from this noisome and de- 
structive insect.’ 
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Letter from Haddington, August 12. 

‘ In these times, when the business of setting land is almost at 2 
stand—when proprietors will not ask, and few farmers sé¢em dis- 
posed to offer rent, a scheme has been devised for bringing the par- 
ties to a better understanding, excellently calculated to benefit agri- 
culture, and to promote the welfare and comfort of those concern- 
ed init. The scheme alluded to, is to leave rent to be settled by 
arbiters mutually appointed—in which proprietors have every reason 
to believe that a fair rent will always be awarded to them, while 
tenants have cause to rejoice at being thereby saved from all those 
tricks played off in former times, by greedy proprietors and cunning 
agents, to squeeze the last penny from them. On these accounts, 
this new way of setting land is warmly recommended to public no- 
tice. Much praise is due to the gentleman who devised such a 
scheme; and were it extended to the conditions of set, the tenantry 
would gradually be released from all the useless and burdensome 
estrictions too often introduced into leases, by which their opera- 
tions are perplexed and obstructed, while the interest of the pro- 
prietor is little, if at all, thereby advanced. In short, if persons of 
skill and capacity were appointed to settle these matters, the condi- 
tions of a lease would always be in unison with the state of hus- 
bandry at the time, and not be copied from one generation to an- 
other, as hitherto has frequently happened. 


[The following account is takenfrom the newspapers. We wish 
it may prove true; as hitherto far less attention has been paid 
to the Scotish Fisheries than what their importance merited. ] 

Upwards of eight hundred Dutch fishermen have recently made 

application to the British Government to be taken under its protec- 
tion, and have solicited to be allowed to settle on some part of the 
east coast of Scotland. The situation of these poor men is truly 
pitiable ; the unsettled state of the Continent having deprived them, 
for a long time past, of the means of pursuing their peaceful occupa- 
tions with cither safety or success. Weare giad to learn, that Go- 
vernment are now devising measures for procuring a permanent 
settlement for these useful and industrious people on some part of that 
coast; and, it is understood, that the late visit of the Governors of 
the Merchant Maiden Hospital of Edinburgh, to the town of Peter- 
head, was connected with this object. To any one acquainted with 
the inoffensive disposition and frugal industrious habits of the Dutch 
fishermen, it is needless to point out the incalculable advantages 
which such an acquisition will be to that quarter of the island. 
They are infinitely better acquainted with the fishing banks and sta- 
tions upon the coast than our own fishermen; and the patient I2- 
bour and economy with which they pursue their occupation, must 
render them valuable members of any community. The great body 
of these fisherinen has already arrived at Heligoland; and many 
others, on various parts of the Dutch coast, are prepared to follow 
their example. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter from R. A. concerning the Manufacture and Use of Iron 
Gates, is poftponed till next number. It was inconvenient to prefent 
the figures at this time ; therefore it was judged advifeable to delay the 
letter till an engraving of the figures could be executed. 

As the Fifeshire Ploughman has not tranfmitted the promifed paper 
on the Hufbandry of that diflri€t, as requefted in our laft, his firft com. 
munication is, of courfe, held on till our requeft is complied with. 

Little being known of the hufbandry of the ifland of Bute, we are 
extremely obliged to the gentlemen who have kindly favoured us with 
an account of the prefent flate of Agriculture in that Ifland ; and fhall 
take the earlieft opportunity of prefenting it to our readers. 

The remarks of « A Friend to Flax Hufbandry’ on Cultor’s Effay 
on Premiums, fhall have a place. 

We have not had leifure to examine the letter figned T. C. contaii- 
ing obfervations on the anfwers of a Farmer to the queries of Sir Joha 
Sinclair. Mr T. C. in the calculations he is pleafed to make, proceeds 
upon a principle which feldom can be carried fully into execution ; viz. 
that the farm, to which the anfwers relate, might be managed accord. 
ing to one uniform or regular courfe of cropping. Now, we can af. 
fure him, that the farm in queftion cannot advantageoufly be managed 
upon any one -niform fyftem whatever; therefore judge, that thie oc- 
cupier aéts with more wifdom when he fuits his rotation to the nature 
of the foil, than if he were to “follow an uniform rotation, which, 
however corre&t upon general principles, may be totally-unfit for cer- 
tain parts of the farm which he occupies. 

The ¢ Ayrthire Survey,’ and MrHenderfon’s * Treatifeon the Breed- 
ing anti Management of Swine’ will be reviewed in next rumber. We 
fvel forrow at being unable at this time to overtake Mr Henderfon’s 
treatife, cfpecially as the fabje&. upon which he writes may, in feveral 
refpects, be confidered a3 a new one. 


No. XLVIII. will be publithed on Monday, Dec. 9. 


ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 
p. 182. line 10. from bottom, for ‘ furrow soil,’ read * fierrow sod.” 
p. 185. line 6. from bottom, for ‘ length of the beam,’ read ‘ length 
of the tenon.’ 4 


ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 

-P- 310. 2d line from bottom, for * seems,’ read * seented.’ 

p- 344. tith line from bottom, for * take drilled beans, after thdt 
wheat, then barley,’ read ‘ take drilled beans as the fecond crop, 
and then barley.’ 

p- 360. line 2. from bottom, for * puts out five ftrings,’ read ¢ puts 
out ftrings,’-and dele the word five. 


p. Wiilison, priater. 





